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AUGUST, 18785. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. 


OTHELLO. 
Concluded from the July number.) 
The second division of the tragedy exhibits the inter- 
nal conflict in the Family, a conflict which brings to 
ruin all who participate in its guilt. The scene is now 


transferred from Venice to Cyprus, where Othello has 


supremeauthority, The struggle therefore will not be 


by any external power, but will be allowed to 


disturbed 
unfold itself in its natural and complete development. 
The couple too are here removed from the social preju- 
dice and dislike which would assail them at home. By 
this transition therefore they become the head of the 
society around them, free scope is given to make the 
most of their union. Relieved of every possibility of 
immediate external interference, Othello and Des- 
demona must now fall back upon their internal bond of 
marriage. 

But a disruption will take place, of which the grand 
instrument is Iago, who now becomes the central figure 
of the action. The motive for his conduct has already 
been stated to lie in the deep injury which he believes 


that he has suffered from the Moor. His method is to 
28 
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excite in Othello the most intense jealousy, to produce 
which he employs various means, that wil! be consider- 
ed in their proper place. Now it is a leading peculiar- 
ity of Othello that his character is fundamentally free 
from jealousy, he is of a noble, open, magnanimous 
disposition. The problem then is to explain how an 
unsuspicious person becomes filled with the most dead- 
ly suspicion. The character of the Moor is a contra- 
diction, and hence an impossibility without some ade- 
quate ground for the great change which it undergoes 
If he were naturally jealous, there would be needed no 
motive for his conduct; but the difficult point lies in 
the fact that he is naturally without jealousy. His 
characterization as well as that of lago, has been pro- 
nounced unnatural, and so it is, unless some adequate 
impelling principle can be given, to account for this to- 
tal inversion of his nature. We shall attempt to ex- 
plain the cause of his change and to portray his grad- 
ual transition from the first surmise to the final deed of 
blood. 

The several parties have arrived in the island, Othel- 
lo still remains behind. While they are waiting for 
his ship, a conversation arises which exhibits a new 
phase of Iago’s character: his disbelief in the honor of 
woman. It must be regarded as the result of his own 
experience, married life has for him breught forth only 
its bitterest fruits. He treats his wife with the greatest 
asperity and contempt which she with slight protest 
for the present endures. But at the whole sex he aims 
his sarcasms, his doctrine is that woman is naturally 
lustful and faithless, and moreover fitted only for the 
lowest functions. That the husband’s opinion of Emi- 


lia is true, is very plainly indicated in the last scene of 
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the Fourth Act, where she openly admits that chastity 
is not the principle of her life. Orthello is also well ac- 
quainted with her character, he knows of her falsehood 
and infidelity, he will not believe any of her statements 
and loads her with the most approbrious epithets. 

We are now brought face to face with a question 
which is by no means pleasant to consider, but which 
has to be discussed if we wish to comprehend the Poet’s 


work. Must we regard the Moor as guilty of what 


he play which 
shows that Othello was innocent of the charge, but 


5 
¢ 
L 


Iago suspects him? There is nothing in 


there is much which shows that he was not innocent. 
The very fact, that this suspicion is cast upon him al- 
most at the beginning and is nowhere removed, seems 
sufficient to raise the presumption of guilt. It hangs 
over him like a cloud which will not pass away. Then 
Emilia’s character, instead of precluding, strengthens 
the supposition of criminal intercourse, and the notion 
is still further upheld by the knowledge of her habits 
which Othello betrays. But the veil is never wholly re- 
moved. Why does not the Poet openly state the of- 
fence so as to leave no doubt? It is evident that he 
does not wish to soil the union with Desdemona by 
dwelling on Othello’s incontinence, nor does he desire 
to throw into the background the difference of race, as 
the leading motive of the play. Still he would not have 
us forget the dark surmise, there it is suspended over 
the Moor to the last. Iago to be sure is a liar, but his 
lies are meant for others and not for himself. More- 
over lago is not more certain at first than we his read- 
ers and hearers are; but the complete success of his 
plan which is based on the Moor’s guilt, confirms both 
for him and for us the truth of the suspicion. 
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So much is indicated in the course of the play; but 
if the deeper motives of the various characters, are care- 
fully examined, this conclusion would seem to become 
irresistible. Iago is manifestly assailed with the same 
burning jealousy which afterwards wrought such terrific 
effects in Othello. Now what will be the manner of 
his revenge? The most logical and adequate would be 
“‘wife for wife,” hence his first thought is to debauch 
Desdemona. But nothing more is heard of this plan, 
for it could not possibly be successful. Then comes 
his most shrewd and peculiar method of avenging his 
wrong. If he cannot dishonor Othello in reality, he 
can do it in appearance with almost the same results. 
His purpose is to make Othello believe that Desdemo- 
na is untrue. This will be a revenge sufficient for his 
end, it will destroy Othello’s happiness and peace of 
mind just as well as the truth, it will bring upon the 
latter that which he has brought upon lago. 

Another phase of the question now comes up for so- 
lution. How was it possible to excite such a passion 
in a character like thatof Othello? Thefree, open, un- 
suspecting nature of the Moor is noted by Iago him- 
self,° his noble and heroic disposition would appear 
least likely to be subject to jealousy. Yet, this is the 
very form of revenge chosen by Iago with surpassing 
skill, this is therefore just the weak side of Othello’s 
character. Why? The solution of the problem lies in 
the fact above mentioned, that Iago’s suspicion is true. 
Othello has been guilty of adultery, he is therefore 


aware that the infidelity of wives is a fact. Here lies 
the germ of his belief in the faithlessness of Desdemo- 
na, his own act thus comes home to him and renders 
him accursed, his faith in justice can only make him 
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more ready to think that he will be punished through 
his wife, since that is the mode of his own guilt. Such 
is the initial point ot the fearful jealousy of the Moor, 
which lago knows exactly how to reach, since it isa mat- 
ter lying wholly within his own experience; and he 
knows also that Othello on account of previous crimi- 
nality must be as capable of this passion as himself. 
Both the revenge of [ago and the jealousy of Othello 
therefore can be adequately motived only by the guilty 
conductof the Moor towards the Ancient’s wife. More- 
over there is no other ground for the relation of mar- 
riage between Iago and Emilia except as a basis for these 
two main motives of drama. Thus too we see one of 
the fundamental rules of Shakespeare vindicated, that 
man cannot escape his own deed; hence Othello is the 
author of his own fate, since by his guilt he has called 
up the avenger who will destroy him and his family ; 
while without the view above developed he must appear 
as an innocent sufferer deceived by a malicious villain. 
Two other things of great importance have their expla- 
nation in the same view; namely, the manner of Iago’s 
revenge and his knowledge of the assailable point in 
Othello’s character. Here we find the solution of the 
Moor’s contradictory nature; he is in general unsus- 
pecting, but on account of his guilt he is capable of one 
suspicion, namely, that wives may be faithless. The 
Poet has thus added to the distinction of race, for which 
the Moor could not be blamed, a second motive, the 
criminal deed of which he must take the responsibility. 
The military life of Othello will furnish the third prin- 
ciple, that of honor, which will impel him to destroy 
the wife whom he thinks to have violated it in its deep- 
est and most tender part. 
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The plan of [ago and the grounds upon which it re- 
poses have now been unfolded; the next task before 
us is to scan with care the instruments which he em- 
ploys to effect his purpose. The first one is Roderigo, 
who stands in a wholly external relation to the main ac- 
tion, and is always introduced from the outside for some 
violent purpose. He is twice turned against Cassio and 
is continually directed by the hand of Iago. His un- 
holy pursuit has also brought him to Cyprus, where he 
is still fed with hope and relieved of his money by the 
artful Ancient. But he becomes very impatient, he is 
always angry at his first appearance in the scene, yet a 
few words from [ago fill him again with great expecta- 
tions. It is curious what a predominating influence 
Iago’s superior intelligence has over him. When alone 
he knows that he ts robbed and deceived; he even re- 
solves to go home after giving lago a good tongue- 
lashing. But he always yields even against his own 
judgment, he cannot resist the plausibility and flattery 
of the Ancient, and he twice exposes, and finally loses 
his life in his foolish and unrighteous enterprise. 

The second and by all means the most important 
instrument in the hands of Iago is the Lieutenant Cas- 
sio. This man is in every way adapted for exciting 
Othello’s jealousy. He is on intimate terms with Des- 
demona, he is fair in external appearance, gifted with 
the graces of deportment, and his youthful face stands 
in marked contrast to the older look of Othello. Mod- 
ern parlance would call him a ladies’ man. But the de- 
cisive fact in his portraiture is that he is an open, noto- 
rious libertine, lago himself has reason to suspect him 
too of undue intimacy with Emilia. This suspicion in 


itself by no means so improbable on account of her 
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character, is however not confirmed in other parts of 
the play. But to remove all doubt concerning Cassio’s 
moral weaknesses, the Poet has introduced a special 
person, the courtesan Bianca. There is no other 
ground why such an offensive relation should be drag- 
ged into the drama. Cassio has been long Acquainted 
with Othello who also must have known his private 
habits. Cassio is therefore in every way a fit subject 
for suspicion, on account of his character, his external 
appearance and his relation to Desdemona. 

Already Iago has obsetved a familiarity a little indis- 
creet yet entirely innocent, between the Lieutenant and 
Desdemona. But Iago can do nothing unless he can 
bring about a total separation between Cassio and 
Othello, so that they will not communicate together. 
This then he proceeds to accomplish, thus destroying 
all opportunities for explanation, and giving occasion 
for the intercession of Desdemona. The dark plan of 
Iago is wonderfully carried out, he holds and directs 
Cassio with one hand and Othello with the other, yet 
neither Knows what is controlling him. The drunken 
brawl causes the Lieutenant to be dismissed, Roderigo 
here is made the external means. Dissimulation could 
not be more complete. Iago has three disguises, he 
makes three men believe that he is working in their in- 
terest, yet is at the same time ruining them all. He 
hopes also to get Cassio’s place, though the main mo- 
tive is to wreak revenge upon Othello, of which Cassio 
is a convenient instrument. Ambition is not his deep- 
est impelling power, but revenge. 

At this point we behold the grand culmination of 
lago’s characterization: it is his confession that he is a 
villain. The form of the soliloquy again appears, in 

“ 
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which he always expresses his deepest convictions. He 
knows that he is involving the innocent and the guilty 
in one common destruction, he acknowledges that he is 
a devil clothed in his blackest sins; that is, Iago is en- 
tirely conscious of the nature of his deed, and does not 
try to conceal it from himself. He at first indulges in 
an ironical defence of the advice which he gives to Cas- 
sio for recovering the Moor’s favor; in appearance it 
is the best possible counsel, but it is counteracted and 
turned into the most deadly poison by his own dark in- 
sinuations to Othello. Such a defence however is the 
divinity of Hell from whose sophisms his mind at least 
is free. itis thus his great boast that his intelligence 
is not caught in the meshes of deceptive casuistry ; still 
he will have his revenge. Lago is the self-conscious vil- 
lain. He knows that he is overthrowing the moral 
world, as far as his conduct goes; still it must perish 
since it stands in his way. There is no excusing of 
himself, no palliation of the deed: 

When devils will their blackest sins put on, 

They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 

As I do now. . 
How complete the consciousness and how audacious 
the statement of his own character! It has been said 
that Iago deceives himself with his display of motives, 
that he persuaded himself to believe a falsehood in his 
accusation of Othello. This soliloquy ought to banish 
forever such an opinion. No man ever knew his own 
mind better than Iago; here it is seen that he clearly 
comprehends and acknowledges the nature of his deed. 
He is aware that every man is a villain who does what 
he is doing; however deserved may be his revenge 


upon Othello, he can have no justification for ruining 
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Cassio and Desdemona, and resorting to the means 
which he now employs. 

The third instrument of Iago is Emilia, his wife, 
who is the devoted attendant of Desdemona and is 
employed by the latter in her communication with the 
cashiered Lieutenant. Iago thus has a means of ob- 
taining information concerning their plans. Desdemo- 
na is now set to interceding for Cassio; she is urged 
on by both Emilia and Cassio, who are in their turn 
directed by lago. This part of the plan easily suc- 
ceeds. 

But lago himself, must manage the far more diffi- 
cult case of Othello. ‘This brings us now to the main 
development of the drama, and perhaps the most com- 
plete psychological portraiture in Shakespeare. lago be- 
gins the manipulation of Othello’s mind through a ser- 


ies of influences adapted exactly to the shitting phases 


} 
of the latters disposition, and increasing in intensity to 


the end. Given a noble unsuspecting character, the 
design is to portray those causes which not only turn it 
into the opposite, but make it destroy its most beloved 
object. The primal basis to work upon lies in Othel- 
lo’s own consciousness of guilt. The first point is to 
faintly touch his suspicion, which is accomplished most 
easily, for he readily imagines what he himself has done 
to others may happen in his own case. We see how 
the slightest hint from [ago cast a shadow over his 
whole being. 

Jago. Ha, I like not that. 

Oth. What dost thou say ? 

Jago. Nothing my lord, or if—I know not what. 

Oth. Was not that Cassio parted from my wife ? etc. 


A word from Desdemona is sufficient however to 
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lay his mistrust, but another word from l[ago is suffi- 
cient to arouse it anew in all its intensity. Can any 


one doubt thar this hastv suspicion on the part of an un- 
suspecting character can have any other ground than the 
consciousness of the same kind of guilt ? lago’s artifices 
are unquestionably skillful, but he found a most fruitful 
and well prepared soil, and besides his very skillfulness 
rests upon his comprehending and utilizing so thor- 
oughly the psychological effects of Othello’s crime. It 
is impossible to think that an honest and innocent man 
could have been so easily led astray. 

Othello’s suspicion is now fully aroused, but with it 
the difficulty of lago’s task is proportionately greater. 
How will the latter prevent that suspicion from becom- 
ing universal, from being directed against himself as well 
as against Cassio and Desdemona? His first plan there- 
fore, must be to confirm his own honesty in the mind 
of Othello with the same care and skill that he infuses 
distrust against the other two. He has to fill the Moor 
with suspicion, and at the same time to avoid the sus- 
picion of doing that very thing. 

It is this double and apparently contradictory ability 
that gives such a lofty idea of L[ago’s intellectual power. 
But how does he proceed to accomplish his purpose ? 
At first by the apparent unwillingness with which he 
tells his dark surmises, and by the pretended dislike 
with which he assails the reputation of people. In 
these cases he seems to manifest the most tender regard 
for the rights and character of others, indeed he re- 
peatedly confesses his own tendency to suspect wrong- 
fully. Such a man appears absolutely just, more just 
indeed to others than to himself. But all these things 
might be the tricks of a false, disloyal knave, as Othel- 
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lo well knows and says. Now comes [ago’s master- 
stroke, by which he completely spans the Moor's mind, 
and turns it in whatever direction he pleases. ‘‘Othel- 
lo beware of jealousy,” and then he proceeds to give a 
description of its baleful nature. What now is the at- 
titude of the Moor? This is the very passion with 
which he knows himself to be effected. Never morecan 
he harbor a doubt of lago’s honesty, for has not the 
latter warned him of his danger? Iago thus tears out 
and brings to the Moor’s own look his deepest con- 
sciousness, his greatest peril. He knows the truth of 
the warning. lago now can proceed with more certain- 
ty and directness, he can not be suspected of exciting 
jealousy, for this is the very thing against which he has 
given so potent a warning. Thus Othello is thrown 
on his own defence, is compelled to dissimulate his true 


feelings, declares that he is not jealous, when he really 


is. He is forced into the necessity of disguise, ex- 
changes positions with Iago. Yet the latrer well knows, 
indeed says, that jealousy cannot be eradicated when 
once excited, but ever creates itself anew, feeds on its 
own meat. Such is the two-fold purpose of Iago as 
manifested in this dialogue: to inspire Orhello with 
suspicion and yet shun suspicion himself. Orhello is 
caught, the reason is manifest. A universally suspi- 
cious nature would not have been thus entrapped, it 
must have suspected the purpose of Iago also, with all 
his adroitness. 

Othello is however naturally unsuspecting, but guilt 
has furnished the most fruitful soil for one kind of sus- 
picion, that soil Iago cultivates. Hence the Moor is 
afraid of only one thing, the infidelity of his wife, the 


tricks of Iago lie outside of the horizon of his suspic- 
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ion. On the other hand, a completely innocent nature 
could not have been thus entrapped, the psychological 
basis would be wholly wanting. Here is seen the reason 
for the marked outlines of Othello’s character; he is 
not naturally suspicious, otherwise he must have sus- 
pected the purpose of Iago; nor is he guiltless, for if 
he were, his jealousy could not have been reached by 
any such artifice. 

Nothing can be more impressive and instructive 
than the contemplation of this mental development. It 
is most clearly shown how that man’s deed becomes for- 
ever a part of his being, how that he can never free him- 
self from its effects upon his own disposition. The 
deed does not fly away into the past and lose itself in 
vacuity after it is done, but it sinks into the deepest 
consciousness of the doer, and gives coloring to his fu- 
ture conduct. The negative wicked act must cast its 
dark shadow upon the soul, and thus change the char- 
acter of the individual, whereby he is prepared for pun- 
ishment. Inthecase of Othello we shudder at the man- 
ner in which guilt finds the most subtle avenues for re- 
turning upon the doer. The deed may be secret to the 
gaze of the world, but it sinks deep into the mind; 
this is altered, and retribution will follow. Such a por- 
traiture is worth, to a rational being, all the insipid 
moralizing of ages. 

Iago can now be more bold, Othello cannot suspect 
him. Hitherto he has directed his hints and surmises 
against Cassio. But now he begins to assail Desdemo- 
na with the most artful inuendos. She is from Venice 
where it is the custom to be untrue; she deceived her 
father, you know she pretended in his presence to 


tremble at your. looks, when she loved you most, a 
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statement which has increased force from the parting 
admonition of her father. As preparatory to the final 
-and culminating charge, Iago renews his warning against 
jealousy. But this third point the Moor anticipates, 
so well prepared has he been, and showing that it was 
always in his mind. It is the distinction of race. Hard- 
ly is it hinted by him, when Iago catches up the unfin- 
ished thought and dwells upon it with terrific emphasis. 
How unnatural, horrible, the union between man and 
woman of different complexion and clime! and hence 
how much more ready will she be to break it, after be- 
coming disgusted! We see with what effect this re- 
proach takes hold of Othello in his succeeding solilo- 
quy. It recalls all the bitterness of many years, the 
taunts of Brabantio, finally the collision resting upon 
this very basis, which he has just passed through. Des- 
demona broke over all social distinction of nation and 
race, here is the retribution, wanton jealousy. The 


rreater her sacrifice, the more unnatural does it seem 


and the more suspected she becomes. Moreover we 
catch a glimpse of that to which this jealousy will lead: 
destruction for himself and for the loved one rather 


than beso dishonored. The passion jealousy rests upon 


the monog: 


nic nature of marriage; when that relation 
} 
! 


t 
i 

3 . 
> 


is disturbed, jealousy will and ought to arise in all its 
intensity. Another element is added in the case of 
Othello, springing from his military career: honor. 
He can not endure shamé and reproach, he who has 
never had any taint cast upon his courage or reputation. 

The passion has overwhelmed him, he can not do or 
think of anything else, his occupation is gone. So 
Iago knows, not all the drowsy medicines of the world 
will restore to him peace of mind. Iago indeed has 
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obtained his knowledge from experience, in fact, his 
own present activity has the same root. For a moment 
Othello reacts, suspects, notices that no positive proofs 
have been produced, only surmises He turns upon 
Iago and grasps him by the throat, yet how can he con- 
tinue his suspicion, how can he blame Iago? Did not 
the latter warn him of these very consequences? One 
word from his Ancient therefore makes him release his 
hold. Othello must believe that Iago has been honest 
with him, once more Iago speaks of his passion, a 
thought that cuts the Moor through and through, 
whose truth he can not deny. 

Othello will have more direct proofs than surmise, 
Iago isready with them. He then narrates the dream of 
Cassio, which Orhello of course has no means of veri- 


fying. But the charge is direct, plain, and based upon 


an occurrence. Next comes the apparently complete 
demonstration: the handkerchief. Here is a fact 
which Othello does verify sufficiently to discover that 
Desdemona has it not in her possession. Still whether 
Cassio has received it or not, he can not verify as long 
as they are asunder. Finally the trick wherein Othello 
overhears the conversation about Bianca and thinks it 
is about Desdemona seems to him to be an acknowl- 
edgement of guilt from the mouth of Cassio himself. 
It ought to be added, that before this Iago has made 
the direct charge, that Cassio has revealed to him Des- 
demona's infidelity. OtheNo is so overcome that he 
falls into a swoon, and then afterward through the words 
of the Lieutenant he seems to get a complete confirma- 
tion of lago’s statement. Othello is now resolved, his 
mad suspicion has been wrought up to the point where 
no explanations can mitigate its ferocity. He investi- 
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gates, but his resolution is already taken; no declara- 
tions of Emilia, whose character he can not trust, and 
no denials of Desdemona, who is the person suspected, 


can shake his belief. The passion has taken too deep 


a hold, he will not and can not withdraw himself from 
its grasp. The plan of lago has reached its climax; he 
began with faint surmise, he proceeded to direct asser- 
tion, and lastly he has given what seems to be a demon- 
stration to the senses. 

Two persons, Emilia and Cassio have now revealed 
themselves fully, and we are enabled to ascertain their 
function in the play. In regard to Emilia she makes 
no pretence to virtue as her principle in life, indeed she 
quite acknowledges her own infidelity. We have al- 
ready seen with what contempt she was treated by her 
husband; in her character and declarations is found a 
complete justification of his suspicion, though she nat- 
urally denies to him the truth of the charge. Before 
she was submissive, but now she requites his disrespect 
in full measure; she also intimates that he is untrue to 
the marriage relation. This ill-starred couple therefore 
have already passed through the experience of Othello 
and Desdemona, and both show that they are well ac- 
quainted with all the manifestations of jealousy. 

But her most peculiar trait is her insight into the 
whole spiritual network of Iago’s plans; she thus is an 
explanation of her husband to a certain extent. In the 
first place, she at once comprehends the exact nature of 
Othello’s passion; she declares that her inference is 
from the similar behavior of Iago. Secondly, she sees 
that some person has excited the Moor’s jealousy, it 
could not have arisen of itselfin his bosom. Thirdly, 
she is certain that Iago is this person, though she does 
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not say so openly, and she gives him several secret 
thrusts. The motives which impelled Iago and the 
grounds upon which he based his_ success appear to be 
distinctly apprehended by this strange, shrewd woman, 
whose redeeming traits are her devotion to Desdemona 
and her courageous defence of innocence. 

Cassio has always fared well, receiving the greatest 
praise from even ministerial critics, notwithstanding his 
scandalous relation to Bianca. It is hard to tell why 
he has been so lauded, unless the reason be found in 
the temperance speech which he makes after being cash- 
iered for getting drunk. Soberness is apt to bring such 
repentance, along with resolutions to reform. He also 
laments the loss of reputation, by which he clearly does 
not mean reputation for morality and decency, but the 
empty bauble of military glory. It is true that he is a 
favorite of the simple-hearted Desdemona, but on ac- 
count of his character he is employed as the instrument 
of her destruction. 

The third part of the play, the Retribution, follows. 
The tragic preparation of the previous portions is car- 
ried to the consummation. First Roderigo is led 
to assail Cassio, but is slain by Iago. It is his just de- 
sert, for he has willed and tried to execute both adul- 
tery and murder. Desdemona is killed by the Moor, 


jealousy has done its worst, has slain its most beloved 


object. The ground for her fate has been already 
stated ; she violated the conditions of the Family in 
marrying a husband of a different race. Othello him- 
self feels that she has shocked the strongest instincts of 
nature, by her conduct ; hence he can easily be brought 
to believe her untrue; that is, jealousy is sure to arise 
under such circumstances. It can not be her disregard 
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of the parental will which brings on her tragic fate. The 
second and subordinate motive of Othello’s jealousy, 
namely his previous incontinence, can of course have 
nothing to do with the guilt of Desdemona. That has 
its baleful effect upon his character, as has already been 
shown ; it brings upon him a fearful retribution, and 
determines the method of lago’s revenge. Still a man 
may be fired with jealousy and yet may not be ready to 
destroy its object. A third element is added to Othel- 
lo’s character, honor. It is intimately connected with 
his military life. The soldier always prefers death to 
what he deems dishonor; he would rather destroy the 
dearest existence and be destroyed himself than be 
stained with disgrace. Hence when Othello is convin- 
ced of Desdemona’s guilt, he must proceed to kill her. 

Iago is unmasked, the whole breadth of his wicked 
plan is exposed mainly by his wife Emilia. It has been 


before noted how completely she fathomed the design 


of her husband; she is indeed the reflection of his spir- 
itual nature. Now she glances through the entire 
scheme of villany ; lago knows her sharp insight, he 
tries to stop her speech, but, when he cannot, stabs her. 
The truth flashes upon the mind of Othello, he is ready 
to practice upon himself that severe justice which he 
imagined that he was employing against others; honor 
too will no longer permit him to live. As he slewa 
Turk once who traduced the State, so now he will slay 
himself who has acted so as to deserve the same fate. 
There seems some design of the Poet ‘n one incident, 
Othello attempts but is not permitted to slay Iago ; the 
latter has really suffered a greater injury from the Moor 
than he has inflicted; he cannot therefore receive his 


punishment from the hands of Othello. 
a 
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This tragedy deals essentially with one relation of 
the Family, that of husband and wife, though the fath- 
er of Desdemona appears for a short time. There are 
three pairs all of which represent in regular gradation 
negative phases of marriage. First come Othello and 
Desdemona, a unity resting on love and fidelity, but 
which is nevertheless contrary to a necessary condition 
of the Family. Hence their tie is disrupted and both 
perish. The second couple is Iago and Emilia, who 
are married, but have no emotional basis tor their 
union; both are certainly wanting in love, and both 
are probably wanting in fidelity. They too are de- 
stroyed. The third pair is Cassio and Bianca, who are 
unmarried but still represent the purely sensuous rela- 
tion of the sexes in its hostility to the possible existence 
of the Family. They both are preserved; the Poet 
would seem to indicate that they had committed no 


tragic violation of an institution which they had never 


entered. Then there are various cross relations of 
these individuals which give other negative phases of 
married life, as that of Othello and Emilia; the pecu- 
liar attitude of Roderigo towards Desdemona must also 
be classed as one of these manifestations. In general 
the conjugal bond of the Family has here its various 
collisions portrayed, and this drama may therefore be 
named the Tragedy of Husband and Wife. 


D. J. Sniper. 
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THE ROYAL QUESTIONER. 


I. 
The King said in his heart : 
“ This is a bitter part 
The soul must play 
In the resistless sweep and sway 
Of mighty powers that build the world. 
I sought not life ; 
Into the strife ‘ 
Some supreme power hurled 
My infant spirit scarcely risen from night. 
Now that the light 
Of bitter consciousness 
Shines on the dire distress, 
In whose relentless arms 
Perforce I am holden, 
I curse the mystic charms 
That broke the golden 
And dreamless sleep 
My soul did keep 
Upon the breast of the high God, 
Or ere these realms of woe I trod.” 


II. 
The night made no reply ; 
Across the leaden sky 
No star shed radiance pale, 
Nor did the moon assail 
With motion slow and sweet 
The forces of dusk cloud, 
Whose outspread crowd 
Sometimes make swift retreat, 
Sometimes in silver surges beat 
Around her lingering feet. 
The wind made dreary moan, 
And rose and feil in dolorous undertone. 
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III. 
The King said : 
‘I would that I were dead. 
All things I have and hold: 
My days are girt with gold ; 
Like birds from ail earth’s climes, 
Swift pleasures fly to me 
Uninterruptedly ; 
The poet in his rhymes 
Utters my praises high, 
Proclaims my name shall never die, 
And writes it like a God’s upon the sky ; 
The beasts of wealth and fame 
I long ago did tame; 
The wide earth is my slave, 
I bind my chains upon the air, 
And tread with feet the waters fair; 
Yet do I crave 
More than all this 


To make my sum of bliss. 


I cannot see the dream, 

That comes with vagrant gleam 

And shy reserve of its deep loveliness, 
A splendid visitant, 

Into the drear excess 

Of my thoughts’ sad chaotic stress, 

I cannot see my dream 

Of perfect good, 

And justice utter masterhood, 

Pass into life and light, 

And scatter wide the cloud of night 
Whose despotism 

Has cast the nations in the black abysm 
Of doubt and fear, 

And passion ruléd cheer. 

As some sweet plant 

May grow in hidden nook, 

By all its sisterhood forsook, 

And shed its odor rare 
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Upon the solitary air, 
With no glad eyes to see 
Its crescent splendor, 
Even so in me 
There blooms a tender 
And wide-embracing hope, 
That right shall cope 
With regnant wrong, 
And prove more strong. 
But all in vain 
Are toil and strain ; 
I strive to find the solemn truth, 
I strive to do the supreme good, 
3ut still I fall from lofty mood, 
And weep the wasted energies of youth. 
My soul is rent in twain, 
And seeks to choose in vain 
Between the bitter best, 
And honey-sweet desire, 
That burns like wind-swept fire 
Within my breast. 
I love all noble things, 
But like thin mists at morn 
They rise on subtle wings, 
And leave my heart in scorn. 
This is not life, 
This unavailing strife, 
This inextinguishable feud 
Between myself and good. 
Therefore within my heart I said 
I would that I were dead.” 

EV. 
The mocking wind, 
With voice worn-out and thinned, 
Like some old beldame croaking lies, 
That bring a pained surprise 
Into the maiden’s eyes, 
Muttered its dismal moan 
In the four quarters of the night; 
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And the wide-wandering tone, 
The smothered cry for light, 
Pervaded the round atmosphere. 


In gusts of anguish drear 


It rose from out the caverns of the east 

Like one who conscience-smitten dies 

It rose and fell in broken sighs ; 

Then, to a shrill fierce woe increased, 

It traversed the far bounds of space, 

And filled each place 

With passion sharp and dread, 

Till, caught in a strong whirl of sound, 

The soul in eddies is tossed round, 

And left for dead 

In the midst of a sea 

Of pain, that sighs and sounds eternally. 
£ 

The King spoke words of scorn: 

“The yellow light of morn, 

The silence of the dark, 

Look on a world of war and hate ; 

As astray spark 

Of pitiless fire 

Oft scatters ruin dire, 

And in brief space is strong to dissipate 

The high-built domes of weary years, 

Even so a drop of strife 

Has entered into life, 

And poisoned all its several spheres. 

In nature’s realm 

Rude forces overwhelm 

The strongly-bastioned fabrics of the ages toil ; 

Beast preys on beast, 

And gorges on the loathsome feast ; 

Time wearily makes spoil 

Of all its tireless effort strove to build, 





And, its long reaches filled 
With thick-accumulating death, 
It laughs in scorn beneath its breath, 
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And mutters low, 

‘From overturning unto overturning 
My leaden-footed moments go.’ 

Think on the world of man: 

A chaos without plan, 

A carnival of passions fierce and rude 
Whose overmastering brood ) 
With savage glee go spurning 

Under strong tread 

All things for which brave hearts have bled 
And poured out life 

Upon the field of strife. 

No lofty aspirations 

Transfuse with hope the death-chilled nations 
The mad ignoble fight for gain, 

The dominance of bitter hate, 

The wide-spread rule of fear and pain, 

The death-in-life of resignation unelate 

The ever growing forms of ill 

My being fill 

With wild despair, 

And hatred of the vital air. 

There is no God, 

Or, if there be, 


Treads he no more the earth as one e trod 


The far-off fields of Galilee ? 

I cannot pierce the storm whose roof 
Against the light is solid-proof, 
Through might of vapors thick and vast 
Heaped up in all the ages past. 

I see no way 


Into the regions of the day. 


I would that I and all this world were drowned 


In a still ocean’s depths profound, 
Past sight or sound, 


Where dreamless sleep 


In its dumb calm our tumult might forever keep.” 
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VI. 
The silence dread 
Was as the silence of the dead ; 
The wind no longer sought to fill 
With prophecies of ill 
The vacant realms of space; 
While‘clouds made bold to interlace 
Great gulfs of gloom 
With depths of night, dark us the doom 
Of souls lost in the trackless wastes of sin. 
Without, within, 
Throughout the visible sphere, 
Throughout the King’s tempestuous soul, 
Reigned passioned fear, 
And uttermost expanse of dole. 


VII. 


Then spoke a voice 


Whose faintest tremble made the heart rejoice ; 


A wondrous voice, whose tone 
Seemed effluent 

From nature’s inmost element, 

As though the world-soul spoke, 

And its mysterious silence broke. 

It shook the lone 

Wide air into a soft delicious thrill of sound, 
That reached the heart’s profound, 
And lit with hope its lampless bound. 
“OQ tortured one, 

Thine anguish has its utmost done. 
Dost thou not see 

Thy limitless expanse of destiny ? 
Because within thy soul 

There dwells the vision of the whole, 
The world’s vast scene of violence 
Offends thine inner loftier sense. 
Thou art the King ; 

Dost think a slave could bring 
Against the All such questioning ” 
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Thy toil and pain 

Are only steps to perfect gain ; 

Within thy heart reside 

The pure realities that shall abide, 

That rule all spaces and all times, 

And bind all chaos in a poet’s rhymes. 

Within thee find the kingdom sure, 

That shall endure ; 

And on the light of joy and hope 

Heaven’s doors shall ope, 

And on thy trancéd sight shall fall {all.’”’ 
The vision of the Supreme Wisdom, guarding, loving 


VIII. 
Then like a rose, 
That in a queen’s deserted garden blows, 
And fills the barren waste 
With splendor chaste, 
The moon shone in the east; 
And, one by one, the stars 
Rode into sight upon their viewless cass ; 
Till the mild glow, increased 
To a pale sea of light, 
Flooded the night ; 
And, like faint echoes of some subtle song, 
That tenderest memories prolong, 
The winds made utterance sweet, 
And sped on swiftest feet 
Across the air’s wide mere, 
And utterly displaced the latest shade of fear. 


Lewis J. Bock. 
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AGRICOLA OMNIP O11 BR 
Ss. 


Before Time was, yea when Eternity 
x J d 


Was young, the Almighty Husbandman, girt round 
By golden splendor, and upborn on sounds 

Of heavenly music, billowing round, walked through 
His boundless seed fields, scattering forth with grace 
Most bounteous His kingly seed which fell 

In silver streams, and sweeping onward filled 

The Universe with shining constellations. 

There hang they still; the Ages sweep about 

And fall upon their beds like gracious showers 

To nourish and refresh. There, in the light 

Of that most watchful care which coines from Him 
Who sowed, who cultures and will gather in, 


lhey grow and blossom forth in glorious life. 


The fields which no beginning have nor end 
Shine with the glory of the budding Truth, 
Whence circles up an incense sweet and rare 
Unto the throne of the Omnipotent. 

Unto his nostrils pleasant fragrance steals ; 
Before his eyes extends the glorious sight 
Of knowledge waxing mighty far and wide. 
And when the winds of Hope shake all the grain, 
He hears sublimer music than we know. 


Blest Heavenly fields! Ye saw the form of Him 
Whom we on Earth may never clearly see. 

Ye felt Him tread your paths and sow the seed 
Whence grew all Truth, all Life, all Liberty. 

Ye feel your wide expanses thrill with joy 

When o’er them streams the light of his deep love 
And fills them al! with mellow radiance. 

: 


Ye saw Him sow, ye see Him tend, and wait 


In patience for the time when He again 

Shall walk abroad and cast his glance of flame 
Above the fields made white with ripened grain 
And find the harvest, as the seed time, “good.” 


Dan. E. Pierson. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM: ITS PAST. 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


(A Lecture delivered b the University Cl 

Criticism has frequentiy been confounded with 
making strictures, not seldom with censoriousness,— 
while useful criticism is rather an examination of a com- 
pound subject with a view to making manifest both mer- 
its and faults. But with the increasing tendency to in- 
vestigation, and the growing resolution to base upon faith 
the truths which depend upon faith, and upon under- 


standing the truths which the understanding can com- 


prehend and establish, there has been made a beginning 
of abetter criticism. This improved criticism is dis- 
tinguished by the substitution of a rational consider- 
ation of the merits and defects of the subject of criticism, 
for the moods and feelings of thecritic. This change 
we owe to the movement in physical science; for the phys- 


icists have by their labors not only added to our comfort, 


but have given us much aid in dealing with the problems 


of mind, by necessitating reforms in our methods of 
investigation: they have compelled the denial of authority 
except as authority: they have enforced the substitution 
of methods open to all and conditioned by the nature 
of the subject, for the caprice and subjectiveness which 
have hitherto prevailed. In criticism, for example,we 
have largely had the expression of opinions purely in- 
dividual, and hence we have suffered alike from want of 
skill, and from the confusion produced by a varying 
standard. Physical science searches within the object to 


be examined for its causes; it takes no account of 
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causes lying outside of the subject of investigation. 
If it examine a plant, it seeks in the nature of the 


plant, the causes which determine its growth and 
pays no attention to “final causes”; to the botanist 


as a physicist, the uses of the convolvulus are accidents 
and non-essential elements of the investigation: he is 
concerned with the principles which determine the plant 
to be what it is. While therefore the subjects of the phy- 
sicist belong to the several specialties, his methods are 
applicable everywhere since we know spirit only as it is 
associated with matter and matter only as the manifesta- 
tion of spirit: the realms of the physicist and metaphysi- 
cian, alike know no bounds but include the universe as 
knowable by man. 

Hence in this, the golden age of physicial science, we 
are beginning to use its methods of investigation, and in 
criticism to seek instead of the expression of personal 
likes and dislikes upon the part of distinguished individ- 
uals, the sole rational opinion which all must entertain; 
an opinion based upon laws not drawn spider-like from 
the inner consciousness of the critic, but educed from 
phenomena about which there can be no dispute: for we 
are beginning to recognize that the “‘logic of events’ is 
never impaired by individual want of acceptance and 
that it is more feasible as well as more reasonable to adapt 
our individual theories to the movement of the world, 
rather than to attempt to bend the world to our own idio- 
syncrasies. 

When one is ready to inform a lifeless mass with a 
living spirit, Popes general statement becomes very 
significant : 


“The universal cause 


Acts to one end, but acts by various laws.’ 
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Physical science, Metaphysics, the Arts, these are but 
diverse methods of reaching one common end. Hence’ 
with the growing complexity of our life, with the con- 
stantly multiplying tields of activity, the office of the 
critic must be one of constantly augmented importance, 
while we shall more and more hold our censors to their 
responsibilities, as well as furnish them with emoluments. 
The critic must finally be responsible for the opinions 
of many people, and these as they are intelligent will insist 
upon knowing precisely the exact function of the critic, 
and the extent and nature of his qualifications: they will 
be unwilling to be the victims of a blind chance, and 
will insist upon determining the grounds and limits of a 
rational faith. Hitherto our censors have been our 
masters, and to be unorthodox was worse than to be 
wrong—orthodoxy, as Dean Swift says, being ‘‘my 
doxy and heterodoxy anybody else’s doxy.”’ 

Now we have begun a struggle for emancipation 
and when we are free, our governors shall still be our 
guides political, moral and literary ; but they shall ac- 
cept their office with reference to its responsibilities as 
well as to its emoluments; they shall no longer be in- 
dulged in the belief that they “‘ are the people” and that 
the greatest good of the people is synonymous with 
their own satisfaction: they shall rather receive their 
rewards as they are successful in their work and as their 
work clearly benefits those whose labor alone renders 


the work of the specialist either necessary or possible. 


In the process of humanity’s development we first 
change masters, and last the mastery. The outgrown 
beliefs of the wisest become the convictions of the less 
wise, to pass in time to the least wise, until finally the 
mental habiliments like the bodily, have passed from 
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father to son, and from son to servant, until they are 
ejected by all. The unbelief for which Galileo was 
imprisoned, soon became the cast-off garment of the 
educated, and now survives only as the prejudice of the 
illiterate. In criticism, those best instructed have run 
the gamut of subjective criticism ; they have tried in 


turn the various forms of authority, have experimented 
upon the theological basis, as during the times of Crom- 
well; upon the political, asin the case of De Foe; up- 


on the ethical, as in the case of Hannah More; upon 
trust in individuals, as in the case of Drydenor of Dr. 
Johnson ; or upon that of personal cultivation, as in 
the case of the Edinburgh Review and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. They now demand a clear statement of a 
reasonable basis for objective criticism, or of a criticism 
derivable from the nature of the effort, rather than from 
the disposition or theories of the critic. 

Because, then, the function of the critic is increas- 
ingly valid, and because our present demands are for a 
knowledge of the laws of his office, it will not be irrel- 
evant to call up the history of English literary criti- 
cism, to pass in review those who have wielded the 
censor’s power, and to attempt an estimate of the value 
of the opinions which these have expressed. 

As one would naturally expect, the first attempt at 
literary criticism was eulogistic; for before one wishes 
to discriminate, he must care for an acquaintance with 
the objects to be discriminated—the child eats with but 
little reference to the succulence of his food, and the 
uncultivated reader likewise bolts his mental provender. 
Since, then, one must have his interest awakened before 
he can hope to listen intelligently, the office of eulo- 
gium is not to be regarded with contempt, nor are we 
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to underrate its usefulness because we have outgrown 
our need for it. 

Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Poesie (1581- 
1586), appears as chronologically the first of our liter- 
ary critics. The fault of Sidney’s time was a deadness 
to scholarly interests, and hence his glowing eulogium 
was one of the influences which rendered the period 
from 1558-1648, the most brilliant and the most 
valid in our literary history. No one could have been 
better fitted to arouse enthusiasm than the popular and 
graceful cavalier whose ability had been proved in all 
directions then considered worthy of human endeavor, 
and who still stands before the world as England’s mod- 
el gentleman. 

The work of Sidney as well as that of Gascoyne, 
Webb, and Puttenham, now belongs to literary history, 
and is of little concern to those living in the 19th cen- 
tury instead of in the 16th. After curiosity had been 
stimulated, a period of creative activity ensued, as it 
is an easy transition from admiration to emulation. 
The period from 1586-1648 was then too vitally ac- 
tive in creation, to admit of desire or leisure for 
reflection. Shakespeare, Bacon, Raleigh, and the other 
representatives of what is commonly called the Eliza- 


bethan Age, were too much occupied in doing, to ex- 


pend much time in reflections upon what had been done 
by others. Thus we do not meet with the second lit- 
erary critic until 1674-1709, for the period from 1648 
-1674 is practically an historical blank in literature, 
for political disturbances discouraged effort. Dryden 
(VIth Era,) succeeds Sir Philip Sidney and replaces the 
criticism of eulogium by that of individual authority. 
Such writers as can be fairly estimated by the formali- 
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ties of Rhetoric, Dryden estimates quite happily, but 
poets like Chaucer and Milton he cannot be expected 
to appreciate. He censures the music of Chaucer, and 
pays Milton an epigrammatic compliment which is 
equally elegant and extravagant: he finds neither in 
them nor in the other great men among his predeces- 
sors, any satisfaction or power-giving strength. In ad- 
dition to the defective standard which he employed, 
“‘Dryden’s criticisms were too brief and limited to ren- 
der any satisfactory service.” (Prest. Porter, after 
Hallam.) Pope and Addison succeed Dryden and 
represent the period from 1709-1740. Pope is ad- 
mitted to be a good textual critic, but his criticisms 
are even more subjective than those of his master, Dry- 
den. To Addison we are indebted for our first aesthet- 
ic criticism, or criticism which concerns itself with the 
canons of literary art. The essays in the Spectator 
upon Chevy Chase (No. 70), Criticism (No. 470), and 
upon Milton’s Paradise Lost (Nos. 267, 273, 279, 
288, 291, 297, 393 309) 315. 321, 327, 333, 339 345) 
351, 357» 363, 369), give us Addison’s contributions to 
criticism. He takes as his guide the rules of Aristotle 
(a writer certainly but little understood in Addison’s 
time, and one who still occupies the time of many spec- 
ial students,) and as it will be remembered, proceeds 
with amiable enthusiasm to show the perfection of Mil- 
ton’s work. Such criticism sees nothing irrational in 
calling our old friend, ‘‘Pius Aeneas,” a perfect charac- 
ter, or in justifying the monotony of a world which 
consists only of ‘‘our first parents,” by the explanation 
that at that time mankind must necessarily have been 
limited to two people. He cannot see that it is unar- 
tistic to select a theme which will not yield to aesthetic 
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treatment: he answers any alleged failure of the poet 
by assuming the necessity of his particular selection, 
and then attributing any shortcomings to the inherent 
difficulty of the undertaking. In his desire to exalt 
Milton, he sacrifices Homer to an extent that posterity 
has not seen fit to endorse. He says that ‘‘Ulysses 
was admired by Aristotle as perplexing the fable of 
the Odyssey with very agreeable plots and intricacies. 
But the crafty being that I have mentioned ( Milton’s 
Satan,) makes a much longer voyage than Ulysses, puts in 
practice many more wiles and stratagems, and hides him- 
self under a greater variety of shapes and appearances, all 
of which are severally detected, to the great delight and 
surprise of the reader.” I have too great a traditional 
respect for Aristotle to suppose that he said what Ad- 
dison ascribes to him, for upon such a basis Wilkie 
Collins would outrank both Homer and Milton, Yet, 
as has been intimated, Addison possessed rare qualifi- 
cations for textual and rhetorical criticism, and his opin- 
ions upon these points have great validity. Moreover, 
as Professor Shaw remarks, ‘‘We must remember that 


however narrow and prejudiced and exclusive may seem 
to us the dogmas of Addison’s literary criticisms, yet 
that these were the first popular essays in English to- 
wards the investigation of the grounds and axioms ot 
aesthetic science, and that even here, in innumerable in- 
stances, we find the author's natural and delicate sense 
of the beautiful and sublime triumphing over the ac- 


cumulated errors and false judgment of his own arti- 
ficial age, and the author of Cato doing unconscious 
homage to the pathos of the rude old Border Ballad- 
maker.” It is also to be remembered, as suggested by 
a learned divine, that to Addison there was only the re- 


3 
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source of comparing Milton with those of the Ancients 
who confessedly stood highest, and to make this com- 
parison upon the best basis then known to mankind. 

From 1740-1784 critics are more numerous and 
their efforts take a variety of forms as well as of direc- 
tions. Gray, Walpole, Warton, Robertson, Hume, 
and Blair all enter the field of criticism, while Dr. 
Johnson wields without question the sceptre received 
from Acdison. Gray’s work is small in extent but he 
is sufficiently happy in his poetical characters of Milton 
and Dryden. Walpole is too entirely a rhetorician and 
indulges his caprices ad 4ibitum,—he condemns to future 
obscurity both Shakespeare and Goldsmith, and is in- 
clined to supplant these by Mason, the biographer of 
Gray. Warton’s work has been variously estimated 
but will perhaps be best appreciated by the presentation 
of the extreme opinions of Brydges, of North and of 
Hallam, and the more equitable judgment of the Lon- 
don Atheneum. Hallam says, “‘Without depreciating a 
book in which so much may be found, and which has 
been so great a favorite with the literary part of the 
public, it may be observed that its errors as to fact, 
especially in names and dates, are extraordinarily fre- 
quent, and that the criticism, in points of taste, is not 
of a very superior kind.” 

Christopher North (Blackwood’s 30-483), says, ‘‘He 
loved poetry dearly—and he wrote its history well.” 

Sir Edgerton Brydges’ testimony is, ‘‘ His consum- 
mate taste and discriminating judgment may on all occas- 
ions be implicitly trusted.” The London Athenaeum 
(1860-2-609), says, “A work which though neither 
profound nor brilliant, will never mislead the inquiring 
student.” 
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Hugh Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
tres is still a college text-book, and while it marks the 
era of judgment according to fixed standards, the for- 
malism of the author makes one weary as he recollects 
the many hours spent in company with the reverend 
doctor. Beyond textual and rhetorical criticism, Dr. 
Blair is an eminently unsafe guide. 

Robertson and Hume take no wider range and their 
names have but little importance in a history of literary 
criticism. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, the great man of his century, 
was encouraged by temperament, by the events of his 
life, and by the character of the age in which he lived, 
to consider his own conclusions as infallible, and to 
utter his dicta with the assurance and unction of the 
Delphic oracle. As one who does notread can have no 
judgment in regard to reading, it was falsely reasoned 
that whoever read of necessity acquired a correct judg- 
ment in regard to authors. When uninfluenced by per- 
sonal attachment or by spleen, the great Doctor gave 
criticisms at once sagacious and reliable: but even these 
judgments were dogmatic and did not include literary 
products which demanded of the critic sensibility rather 
than the use of a well-instructed understanding. Of 
Dr. Johnson, Sir Edgerton Brydges remarks, ‘‘ For 
candor ought to confess that a feeling for the higher 
kinds of poetry was not among his excellencies. Is it 
possible for those to doubt it who recollect the opinion 
he has expressed of Milton’s Lycidas and of the odes 
of Gray? who must admit, that, among the modern 
poets who have pretentions to excellence in that art, 
there are but two, except his favorite Pope, to whose 
merits he has done any tolerable justice?) These are 
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Thomson and Young: of whom he has spoken, of one 
with noble and discriminative praise; and the poetical 
character of the other he has celebrated with a warm and 
happy splendor of eloquence, which is perhaps the finest 
passage in all the efforts of his pen.” Sir James Mack- 
intosh asserts that ‘‘ His criticism owed its popularity 
as much to its defects as to its excellencies. It was on 
a level with the majority of readers—persons of good 
sense and information, but of no exquisite sensibility, 
—and to their minds it derived a false appearance of 
solidity from the very narrowness which excluded those 
grander efforts of imagination to which Aristotle and 
Bacon confined the name of poetry.” Finally, Wm. 
H. Prescott credits Dr. Johnson with ‘‘sound princi- 
ples of criticism in the abstract,” and with deficient 
sensibility to the more delicate beauties of poetic sen- 
timent. 

The establishment of the Reviews in the period from 
1784-1832, made the essay a popular literary form and 
rendered the number of critics increasingly great. The 
authority of the individual was replaced by that of a 
review for whose reputation a number of men were res- 
ponsible. But while this change tended to elevate the 
standard of criticism it did not immediately change its 
character, and the dogmatism of an individual was re- 
placed, not unfrequently, by the same dogmatism on the 
part of an unknown number of unknown editors. So 
long as criticism was considered to be largely a matter 
of individual taste, and so long as it was supposed to 
be allowable for tastes to differ, criticism could have no 
higher office than that of placing a new instrument of 
power in the hands of our intellectual rulers. Our 
censors, therefore, were quite as likely to consider their 
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own pleasure or advantage as to attempt any fair exhibi- 
tion of the merits and defects of any new candidate for 
public favor. Jeffrey’s treatment of Wordsworth, Haz- 
litt’s verdicts upon most living writers, as well as Gif- 
ford’s sacrifices at Aulis, may well represent this abuse of 
power. While, however, the criticism of this period 
is almost wholly subjective, and even on the part of the 
worthiest critics, quite unequal, we shall find in this 
period the body of valuable effort in this direction. 
The number of names is so great that it seems best to 
classify the different kinds of criticism, and while rank- 
ing each name under the class which it represents, to 
dwell only upon those who have achieved the most un- 
disputed success. Criticism then has been: Textual, 
occupied with the proprieties of language. Rhetorical, 
occupied with the felicities of expression. Aesthetic, 
occupied with art principles. Philosophic, occupied 
with the thought rather than with the expression, 
There has been not merely this difference of stand- 
ard, but there has been added the different manners of 
treatment arising from the predominant mood of the 
critic. There have been rhetoricians who like Haz- 
litt have confind their attention to one view of the ob- 
ject criticized, when they have not sacrificed truth to 
effectiveness of statement ; Sentimentalists who like 
Chistopher North answer any appeal to the feelings, 
even if such appeal be unjustifiable by the judgments of 
the understanding; Metaphysicians like Channing, 
who regard literary products solely as material for spec- 
ulation; Satirists like Gifford, who occupy themselves 
entirely with the contradictions developed by their sub- 
ject; Humorists, who confine their attention to the 
seeming irrationalities of the subject; and critics who 
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assume the attitude of the judge and weigh all testimony 
presented. Jeftrey, Hallam, and Geo. S. Hillard, may 
represent these. 

TEXTUAL CRITICS. 

Of these the number has not been small! although few 
of them have challenged general attention. The reflex 
action of language upon thought is too real for us to 
undervalue effort in this direction, and it is fortunate 
that the labors of distinguished philologers are lending 
dignity to an office relatively humble. 

Reliable guides in any inquiry into words are Coler- 
idge, Irving, Lamb, Longfellow, Macaulay, Marsh, 
Thackeray, Wordsworth and Southey: while Isaac 
D’ Israeli, and Richard Grant White have achieved re- 
cognition even if they be stars of a lesser magnitude. 

RHETORICAL CRITICS 
have been the most numerous, and the best of them 
have illustrated as well as inculcated the importance of 
their office. As critics who make us appreciate rhetori- 
cal excellence, and who by raising the standard of literary 
effort, have diminished the number of aspirants while 
they have increased the worth of the prize for the victors 
in the Olympian games, we name: [Thomas Campbell, 
De Quincey, Dickens, Edw. Everett, Hazlitt, Hallam, 
Geo. S. Hillard, Irving, Jeffrey, Longfellow, Macau- 
lay, Prescott, Thackeray, Tuckerman, Whipple, Chris- 
topher North, Wm. Cullen Bryant, and Sir Edgerton 
Brydges. Inferior to these but yet of high rank, are 
Matthew Arnold, Brougham, Alex. H. Everett, Lock- 
hart, Geo. Ticknor and N. P. Willis. A third class 
able, but more uncertain and less reliable than the pre- 
ceding would include, Sir A. Alison, S. T. Coleridge, 
Allan Cunningham, Margaret Fuller, Gifford, R. W. 
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Griswold, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, James Russell, Lowell, 
Ruskin, and Sir Walter Scott. 
AESTHETIC CRITICISM. 

Passing beyond the consideration of words and their 
arrangement into effective sentences, we find a number 
of critics whose standpoint has been that of the artist. 
These have sought the extent to which the artist has 
realized his own conception, and the compliance of his 
artistic forms with the principles of his art: they have 
been unwilling to condone for failure in the product 
viewed asa whole, by any considerations based upon 
melody, felicity of expression, beauty of images, or cor- 
rectness in single passages. The most successful of our 
aesthetic critics have been, Thos. Campbell, Coleridge, 
Hallam, Geo. S. Hillard, H. N. Hudson, Thackeray, 
Henry Reed and H.T. Tuckerman. Equally faithful 
but less successful have been De Quincey, Hazlitt, Jef- 
frey, James Russell Lowell, Macaulay, Prescott and 
Whipple. Of those whose efforts have been overshad- 
owed by men of greater stature may be mentioned, R. 
H. Dana, Sr., R. W. Griswold and Leigh Hunt, while 
within a narrow range, Carlyle and Ruskin are entitled 
to a hearing. 

PHILOSOPHIC CRITICISM. 

The fourth and last form is that of the philosopher, 
and President Porter insists upon its value. 

1st. Because its conception of literature is more en- 
larged and profound. 

2d. Because it is more catholic and liberal in its 
spirit. 

3d. Because it is more just in its conclusions. 

4th. Because it is more generous and genial. 

sth. Because it best recognizes and discharges the 
functions of true criticism. 
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Of course when claiming so much for philosophic 
criticism President Porter would not be understood to 
use philosophy as the equivalent of metaphysics, but 
would refer rather to the method of procedure than to 
the system which the critic accepted. 

It is certain that a large and intelligent part of the 
community wish to know the actual value of any effort, 
rather than to be told that a work is commendable for 
its language, its art-form, or even its sublimity of 
thought. It has been proved repeatedly that while the 
mass of men are unable to judge the refinements of any 
specialty they are remarkably good judges of whatever 
is potent with humanity. The critics of the first three 
classes must largely derive their rules and principles 
from the past, and thus are unable to deal with the 
present or provide for the future. The world at large 
knows what is effective with it; the critics generally 
know by the lessons of the past what ought to be ac- 
ceptable. Perfect work is exceedingly rare; of imper- 
fect work only the philosophic critic can judge fairly, 
for he, while seeing the defects, the want of compliance 
with what are received as the unities, will seek a larger 
definition of these unities in order that he may explain 
the potency of work condemned for its irregularities. 
They will consider criticism as a transposition of the 
critic into the author's point of vision, a survey of the 
author’s means and objects as they lay before himself, 
and a just trial of these by rules of universal applica- 
tion. 

Philosophic criticism has not as yet had many rep- 
resentatives, nor have its results been altogether of the 
highest: philosophy is a plant of slow growth and it 
is easier to be subtle than to be metaphysical; easier to 
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be metaphysical than to speculate wisely and well. 

Our best philosophical critic, at least of those whose 
claims have been recognized, is Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, and it is to be regretted that he dealt with so 
few of the names in our literature. His papers on 
Wordsworth and his Lectures on Shakespeare are con- 
fessedly master-pieces among the critical papers of the 
English language. 

Channing, James Russell Lowell, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and Thomas Carlyle, forma rapidly descend- 
ing series of men who have ventured into this field. 

We have now seen the nature of our literary criticism 
as it has been and as it is: if these shall have been cor- 
rectly stated, if the spirit which informed the past shall 
have been seized, we may without much presumption 
or any great uncertainty predict the nature of literary 
censorship in the future. 

Our present want is that the conception of literature 
should be enlarged and made more profound. Litera- 
ture shall still bé ‘‘fine writing,” but it shall cease to be 
the plaything of ‘‘the man of elegant leisure” and be- 
come the ‘“‘medium of valuable thought;” for we have 
learned that the whole world is open to the artist if he 
do not lack ability for taking aesthetic possession there- 
of. The physicist, if he would directly affect mankind, 
must like Tyndall create a literature which deals with 
questions in physics; it will not do for him to expect 
a busy world to learn more than the technique of any 
specialty. . 

and. The spirit of criticism must become more 
catholic and liberal. It will no longer make or mara 
reputation to be guilty of imperfections unless these 
outnumber the excellencies of the work. The day has 
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passed when we should expect to throw away Byron be- 
cause he is sometimes guilty of grammatical blunders ; 
or Pope because his rhyming is not faultless, or Dry- 
den because of his not infrequent carelessness. We 
have attained at least an abstract recognition of the ax- 
iom that human work in virtue of its being human is 


necessarily imperfect; and now after listening to the 
score of shortcomings, we ask upon what meat, then, 
hath this our Cesar fed that he hath grown so great. 
Granting Johnson to be too fond of Latinized words, 
not disputing the thoroughly ‘‘un-English” style of 
Carlyle, recognizing without argument the ideality of 
Emerson, we may still insist upon knowing the posi- 
tive good which these writers offer as offsets to their 
negative evil. 

3d. Accriticism that takes account of the nature, 
execution and value of any effort, must necessarily have 
a value denied toan opinion limited to the considera- 
tion of anyone element. Such acriticism after ac- 
knowledging the frequent slovenliness of Dryden’s work 
will correct such a statement with the addition that 
Dryden was the intellectual superior of the relatively 
faultless Samuel Rogers. Philosophic criticism must 
from its nature avoid ex parte statements, and hence its 
peculiar adaptation to the wants of a busy age. 

It has been said that the critic’s function derives its 
dignity from its usefulness, and the critic must there- 
fore be required to possess the accuracy, fullness of 
knowledge, and perfect honesty of statement without 
which the most ably written history is relatively value- 
less. For the proper understanding of the many ele- 
ments of an author's claim to respect, there is required 
the labor of a devoted special student: it is his work 
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to acquaint himself with the nature, limitations and 
requirements of each literary form, as well as with each 
element of literary excellence. If his view be partial, he 
may waste the time of those who put confidence in his 
statements, or he may deter readers from the study of 
works which would directly minister to their necessities. 
To say, as does Macaulay of Dr Johnson, ‘‘All his books 
are written in a learned language, in a language which 
nobody hears from his mother or nurse, in a language 
in which nobody ever quarrels, or drives bargains, or 
makes love, in a language in which nobody ever thinks;”’ 
to say this is to mislead by suppressing the facts that 
the language of thought, and of art, and of science, is 
essentially Latin in its origin; and that while the Doctor 
was admittedly extravagant inhis fondness for high 
sounding words, the most profound thoughts would fail 
to find expression through the vocabulary of the home, 
the nursery, and the mart. To say as the same critic does 
in the case of Mr. Robert Montgomery. ‘‘if our remarks 


give pain to Mr.Robert Montgomery, weare sorry for 


it. But at whatever cost of pain to individuals, literature 
must be purified from this taint, and to show that weare 
not actuated by any feeling of personal enmity towards 
him, we hereby give notice that, as soon as any book 
shall by means of puffing reach a second edition, our 
intention is to do unto the writer as we have done unto 
Mr. Robert Montgomery :” to say this is to furnish a 
specimen of very caustic, elegantly expressed sarcasm, 
but it may well suggest the inquiry whether it is notat 
the same time the act of an intellectual bully, rather 
than the manifestation of a virtuousindignation. Pub- 
lishers after all, are made out of the same flesh and blood 
as other human beings and while some may be unscru- 
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pulous it is doubtful whether even these outdo the worst 
victims of the ‘‘cacoethes scribendi.” Granting however 
that the publishers in this particular case, were inclined 
to ‘‘push’’ a weak book, this would be but a feeble excuse 
for an onslaught upon an unsuccessful author: the dan- 
ger of a.poem’s meeting with large success through its 
inherent weakness, is a phenomenon that human his- 
tory has never yet presented. Lord Macaulay seems to 
make a not uncommon mistake in making fine writing 
not one of human interests, but the sole and absorbing 
interest of humanity, and to strike with a two-edged 
sword which would destroy his own claims if his poetical 
work be brought in comparison with the masterpieces of 
our master poets. Thereare uufortunate millions who 
cannot rise to an appreciation of the highly colored rhet- 
oric of Lord Macaulay, and with such a censorship as 
his, these must perish from intellectual hunger. 

Hence it seems evident to me, that the criticism of 
the future must take generous account of all worthy work 
even if it be marred by imperfections of grammar or of 
rhetoric, and to do this it must rest upon a philosophy 
which having a knowledge of all systems,and transcending 
the narrow limits of any one system, shall seek to explain 
things as they are rather than as they should be. 

A more vital reform than any yet mentioned must be 
made. Criticism must no longer be the expression 
of merely personal opinion however intelligent this 
may be, but it must proceed objectively by the use of 
principles drawn from the nature of the effort: if it 
consider the picture of The Prodigal Son, it must re- 
gard not its agreement with the personal preferences of 
the critic, but must pronounce judgment with reference 
to standards well established and accepted by all who 
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have any acquaintance with the subject under considera- 
tion. If it speak of formal excellencies and defects, it 
must not content itself with vague and general remarks 
about coloring and grouping and perspective; but 
recognizing the principles which are derivable from a 
study of these subjects, it must pronounce judgment 
in accordance with these so that the efforts of a second 
investigator shall of necessity yield the same result. 
Success in a picture is compatible with a failure in some 
of the details; and success in each of the details by no 
means insures success in the work as a whole. Those 
who are not willing to deliver themselves bound hand 
and foot into the power of any self-appointed connoi- 
seur will demand that he who presumes to judge shall 
make known his standard that we may verify his decis- 
ions if for any reason we have occasion to doubt his 
infallibility. 

A late work by Professor John Bascom, (President 
of the State University of Wisconsin,) seems to be the 
pioneer in this field of objective criticism, and notwith- 
standing occasional faults of diction this Philosophy of 
English Literature is well worthy the acquaintance of 
those who would entertain clear opinions on literary 
topics. 

Objective, philosophical criticism is then increasingly 
necessary for the thoughtful who live in an age when the 
infinite variety of effort forces the most diligent student 
to cultivate thoroughly but one field. And yet there 
is room for its less valid predecessors; for as the most 
intelligent acquire greater clearness, those aids which 
they no longer need are transmitted to the less instructed 
who have yet to pass through the processes which those 
above them have completed. There wil! always be an 
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audience which requires its curiosity to be stimulated ; 
and this office is sufficiently filled by our newspapers, 
magazines, reviews, and books called literary memoirs. 
There will always be an audience which wishes to think 
with propriety and these will yield to the ‘‘ ipse dixit” 
of their patron literary saint. But there will hereafter 
be an audience which is fully aware of the nature and 
extent of its needs, and which having passed the stage 
of easily excited enthusiasm, will require a careful, ex- 
haustive statement of the nature of the claims of any 
new aspirant for their favor. The sway of theological 
and ethical criticism has passed, and no more shall fires 
be kindled with either the books or the bodies of heret- 
ical writers: the unlimited control of political criticism 
has gone, and no longer shall literary work be pro- 
scribed through any spirit of partizanship : the unques- 
tioned authority of dogmatic criticism is a record of the 
past, and the misjudgments of able men shall neither 
wholly make or mar the final reputation of a newwork: 
the once imperial power of the reviews has been limited 
by the infinity of petty monarchs, and the day is at 
hand if it be not already come, when we shall demand 
of our censors not so much what they think as why 
they think it: we shall require scientific criticism whose 
results although they coincide with the personal views 
of the best informed critics, have been attained by the 
use of known and accepted standards employed by able 
and conscientious men. The function of such a criti- 
cism must.be appreciable by all, and when its need is 
generally felt, there will be a sufficient number of suc- 
cessful laborers. H. H. Morea. 
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THE UNIVERSITY CLUB. 


A little more than three years ago a club was formed 
in the city of St. Louis so peculiar in its character and 
purposes, that perchance some account of it may be of 
interest to the readers of this magazine. And if this 
paper shall suggest or encourage the formation of like 
associations elsewhere, it will fully satisfy the wishes of 
the author. 


The University Club, as its name would indicate, is 
primarily an association of college and university men ; 
and the chief motive which led to its formation was the 
desire of the graduates of leading American colleges in 
St. Louis for a more intimate acquaintance with each 


other. There was not wanting, prior to its founda- 
tion, clubs or societies of college men formed for occa- 
sional intercourse. Yale, Harvard, the University of 
Virginia, Dartmouth and Union had separate organiza- 
tions of alumni which met arnually or less often to 
toast their Alma Mater, and revive the pleasant mem- 
ories of college life. But the representatives of these 
colleges, as well as of others having fewer graduates, 
felt that there should be a grander organization of all, 
a commonwealth or federation, as it were, which should 
stand for that higher culture, which each in his separate 
sphere of activity was striving to attain. And it was 
believed that such an association would not only tend 
to elevate the educational taste and tone of society and 
strengthen and encourage the cause of sound learning 
in St Louis, but would also be of benefit to the cher- 
ished and cherishing mothers whose sons should com- 
pose it. 
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Accordingly, a basis of union having been agreed 
upon, an organization was effected and a charter adopt- 
ed on the fourth day of March, 1872. The charter in 
its preamble makes the following declaration of the pur- 
poses of the Club, viz: 

“‘To promote literature, science and art, and to se- 
cure a closer union and co-operation of college and uni- 
versity men and graduates, with a view to a broader 
arid higher culture, mutual mental and social improve- 
ment, and to obtain and enjoy a place of common and 
frequent intercourse with each other.” 

Upwards of seventy different colleges, universities, 
and technical schools contributed to its membership, 
and nearly three hundred members were enrolled, dur- 
ing the first year of its existence. Harvard and Yale 
furnished the largest quotas, and next came Dartmouth, 
Amherst, and Union in equal numbers, and .then 
Princeton and Williams, and a host of others embrac- 
ing the familiar and honored names of Bowdoin and 
Brown, Cornell and Michigan, Virginia and William 
and Mary’s, Oberlin and Washington and Jefferson, 
Columbia, Wesleyan and Washington. But not from 
American sources alone did the University fill up its 
first muster-roll. Heidelberg and Berlin, Goettingen 
and Giessen, Prague, and Aberdeen, each furnished one 
or more representatives. 

But it was not thought desirable by the founders of 
the Club that its members should be college and uni- 
versity men exclusively. Not only were the numbers 
of graduates in St. Louis, too limited to admit of form- 
ing of themalonea strong and permanent organization, 
but it was considered that the value and efficiency of the 
Club would be greatly enhanced by the admission of a 
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judicious proportion of those whose paths to distinction 
had not run throughcollege halls. Therefore at first it 
was provided by the rules of the Club, that a certain 
percentage of members might be chosen from the non- 
graduate class. All limit in this respect has since been 
abolished. 

The membership of the Club drawn as has been seen 
from so widely different sources is scarcely less remark- 
able for the diversity of character and avocations of in- 
dividual‘members. They range in age from the gray- 
haired veteran who graduated nearly half a century ago 
down to the freshly crowned baccalaureate who received 
the parting benediction of his 4/ma Mater but yesterday. 
They run through all professions and employments 
that engage the activities of the disciplined intellect. 
Side by side are grave doctors of divinity, erudite col- 
lege presidents and professors, learned judges, distin- 
guished specialists in science, eminent physicians, bril- 
liant lawyers, a pair of railroad presidents, a great civil 
engineer, artists, teachers, editors, bankers and scores 
of other toilers in the great world of business whom to 
designate would be to epitomize every art and industry, 
nearly, that engages human attention. Such were the 
materials which composed the Club at the inception of 
its career. Well might the President say at the initial 
moment of its public life, ‘“We launch an etherial ship. 
The winds may take it where they list. It may ascend 
to the empyraean, or be precipitated suddenly to earth. 
The space we enter is wider and deeper than the sea, and 
higher than the air.” 

It was on the 6th day of June, 1872, that the Club 
took formal possession of the house which was destined 


to be its home for the next three succeeding years. 
31 
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This event was signalized by the delivery of an inaugu- 
ral address by the President, Hon. Thomas Allen. 
This inaugural so fitly portrays the ideal of the uses, 
activity and influence of the nascent organism as con- 
ceived by the founders of the Club, that it deserves to 
be again quoted here. 

The President said, ‘‘We may reasonably antic ipate 
that by this association (in the Club) our thoughts may 
be diverted from purely selfish and sordid pursuits ; 
that our apprehensions may be sharpened by, witty com- 
pany, and that our hearts may be expanded and im- 
proved by the fellowship which must grow out of the 
common sympathy. And moreover, what must be ac- 
ceptable to those of us who have imposed on us the la- 
bors of Hercules, there will be a relief, a rest, indeed a 
refreshment, when the overstrained faculties, like a body 
taken up by the angels, may float off into the pleasures 
of the imagination, and the tired retina may quietly 
receive impressions of the beautiful.” Again, he re- 
marked, ‘“There are great possibilities, and doubtless 
beneficent glories awaiting us. But we may bring 
what knowledge we have and what we may gather—and 
with it bring good feeling—we may discourse of what 
we know, we may bring books and magazines, and es- 
says and criticisms, and problems, and men of science, 
and men of scholarship and of action, and hang fine 
paintings on our walls and place fine designs on our ta- 
bles, introduce fine specimens of sculpture, and, models 
of architecture, and let not music stay her hand; and 
thus by our example, by our taste, by our material en- 
couragement, we may give a decided and spirited im- 
pulse to the objects we profess to have in view, and at 
the same time serve to stimulate the youth of our 
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fellow-countrymen to seek the benefits of education and 
by no means fail if they can possibly avoid it, to go 
through college or university, in order, if for no 
better purpose, that they may become eligible to a 
respectable rank in society, and to the delightful fel- 
lowship of associations like the University Club.” 

Under the auspicious direction of its distinguished 
President, who, although burdened with the care and 
responsibilities of a great railroad enterprise, yet found 
time to give much personal attention to its affairs, the 
Club entered upon its mission. Soon, such is the 
charm of good fellowship, in spite of the difficulty of 
establishing a taste for and use of a social club ina 
community so entirely absorbed in theactive pursuits of 
business, as the rapidly growing city of St. Louis, some- 
what of that distinctive life which belongs to clubs the 
world over, sprang up in the University. And this 
has grown from year to year, the number of habitues 
constantly increasing. The causes are not hard to find. 
Men of similar tastes seek each other’s company, and 
the Club furnishes a convenient rendezvous. It is an 
exchange, to which every one who comes brings his 
freshest thought and feeling. Society, literature, art, 
science, politics, philosophy; all centre and are repre- 
sented here. Here are opportunities of choicest inter- 
course, the brightest wit, the liveliest converse, largest 
resources of acquaintance and companionship, the pleas- 
ures of billiards and whist, or if one prefers the seclu- 
sion of a quiet nook, where he can explore the last 
quarterly, here is the tempting lap of a “‘sleepy hollow,” 
in which to recline and court the learned dullness of the 
drowsy reviewer or lose himself in oblivion as sweet as 
that which drowned the senses of Rip Van Winkle 
himself. 
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But the University does not limit itself to these private 
ministrations to the welfare and enjoyment of its mem- 
bers. During the winter seasons courses of familiar 
lectures have been given before the Club by members 
and others, of a high character and great acceptance ; 
and from time to time social, musical, and art levees 
have been held in the club house for the benefit of 
members and their friends. On several occasions re- 
ceptions have been given to distinguished visitors 
whom the Club has deemed worthy to be honored with 
its hospitality. In respect to the last the wise injunc- 
tion, me quid nimis, has been studiously followed. 

Having thus briefly sketched the origin and character 
of the Club and its career from its natal day to the present 
time, it may be well to glance at the results and to survey 
the present outlook and prospects as it is about to enter 
upon another stadium. Begun with misgivings lest the 
esprit de corps of college men would not prove strong 
enough to hold such an organization together, the event 
has shown that no stronger bond was needed. With 
the lapse of time the University has grown more and 
more deeply into the affections of its members. It has 
become one of the recognized institutions of St. 
Louis, and has won for itself an enviable reputation 
elsewhere. In its membership it has gained constantly 
in strength and influence, and combines at the present 
time more elements of prosperity and usefulness than 
ever before. During its short career it has fitted up 
and furnished two houses handsomely, if not with ex- 
travagance, and has .recently taken possession of the 
second of these, which for.elegance and completeness of 
appointments, may challenge comparison with any other 
club-house in this country; yet the club owes not a 
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dollar and has ample means wherewith to meet its cur- 
rent expenses. These extraordinary outlays have been 
provided for by subscriptions, and the Club has kept 
its assessments upon members within the charter limits 
of twenty-five dollars per annum. The initiation fee, 
as well as the annual dues, have been kept so low as to 
make the Club accessible to the class for whose benefit 
it was formed. And tothem, the young baccalaureates, 
wko often have little besides the nurture and the bless- 
ing which their a/ma mater had to bestow, an excellent 
patrimony, to be sure, but still a scanty outfit with 
which to provide for the demands of the first years of 
professional life, the Club is or may be of great service. 
Admission to the Club brings the neophyte into social 
contact not only with the leading men of his chosen 
profession or business, but also with those of the whole 
protessional and business world of thecity. The value 
of such an introduction and intercourse need not be 
enlarged upon. 

But the value and importance of the Club are not 
confined to the private interests of its members; they 
extend to all of the higher concerns of society. The 
frequent contact and familiar intercourse of men whose 
minds have been strengthened and expanded by earnest 
thought and profound study with those who are fresh 
from the manifold and multiform labors of the world’s 
industries and affairs cannot but be fruitful of good to 
both classes; and its benefits will be reflected along the 
paths and in the work of each. And it is one of the 
grand aims of the Club thus to bring together the theo- 
retical and the practical, as embodied in the thinkers 
and the workers of society. Again, the Club stands as 
a protest against the almost universal worship of the 
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modern golden calf, “‘the almighty dollar,” and its bar- 
barizing tendencies. The feverish thirst and eager 
struggle for money which characterize our age and 
people have begotten, if not a scorn of, still an indif- — 
ference to, the claims of the higher culture and enlight- 
enment of mind and life, which alone can save us from 
being corrupted and destroyed by the wealth which we 
are so rapidly accumulating. Yet, while the chief func- 
tion of the Club has been and will be to foster and 
stimulate a love and taste for the higher culture, and 
to promote every agency for the advancement of science, 
art, and literature, it will not grow out of sympathy 
with, nor fail to further in all ways appointed for it, every 
earnest and genuine endeavor to uplift and carry for- 
ward upon the pathway towards a higher and better 
civilization the great masses of humanity whose wel- 
fare is the basis of the prosperity of the city and the 
nation. 

The Club has before it, we trust, a long and honor- 
able career. No association of cultivated men ever pos- 
sessed grander opportunities of usefulness. And if it 
remains true to the high purposes for which it was or- 
ganized no limit can be set to the benefits it will confer 
upon the community in which it has been established. 
Those benefits are already manifest, and will be felt in- 
creasingly as the yearsgo by, James S. GaRLaNnpb. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


— 





DicTIoNARY OF AMERICAN Brograpay. Francis S. Drake. (Bos- 
ton: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 1872.) 


This as a work of reference is one of the most convenient 
and most acceptable of our “cyclopedias of biography.” For 
the purpose of lessening the expense, the compiler has some- 
what defaced the work by arbitrary abreviations, but this is a 
venial fault. One may consult this dictionary with reasonable 
confidence for most information in regard to American writers, 
although Mr. Drake refers but seldom to sources of farther in- 
formation, and characterizes an author’s work somewhat sparing- 
ly. The work is much more satisfactory than Blake, and is much 
more helpful than the New American Cyclopedia (not the newest, 
as this has not yet reached beyond the letter M.); it is less costly 
than Allibone and to such as care only for American authors, 
statesmen, and inventors, it would probably prove more accept- 
able. The book can be found in both our libraries and should 
be known to all readers. [Ep.] 


UnrIversaAL Pronouncine Dictionary oF BroGRAPHY AND My- 
THOLOGY. J.Thomas. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1871.) 


This, while not so full in its notices as Drake, Allibone and 
other special dictionaries of authors, is a well executed and use- 
ful work and by the average reader would be found of greater 
value than either of the others. The mention of further sources 
of information and the scholarly nature of the works suggested 
to the reader, is a peculiar feature of Dr. Thomas’ work and 
will enable students to find at the least expense of time and 
effort, the works most likely to satisfy their needs. In ad- 
dition to these excellencies Dr. Thomas makes it possible fora 
reader to call an author or other distinguished man, by his name 
as known to himself and his friends. Such wealth of matter 
has, however, been crowded into 2,345 pages, that the paper, 
while of good quality, is too thin to be satisfactory to one likely 
to use the book frequently. [Ep.] 
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Prano AND Sona. Translated from the German of Friedrich 
Wieck. 


We learn from the translator’s preface that the author was 
a distinguished and successful teacher of music, the father of the 
great pianist, Clara Schumann, whose husband, Robert Schu- 
mann, the composer, was also a pupil of his. The book is not 
a scientific, systematically arranged treatise, but embodies the 
practical experience of a busy teacher, who urges his views with 
all earnestness and without any claim to literary pretensions. 
His great success in educating great musicians will be the best 
recommendation for his theories, or rather his profound con- 
victions as to the best way “to teach, to learn, and how to form a 
judgment of musical performances,” If readers can be found for 
a little book which is wholesome rather than clever, and who 
will take advice which is sound if not welcome, the result would 
be a good thing for the music loving world. — E. 8. M. 


THe AvuTosiocgraPHy oF Epwarp WortTLey Montacue. T. B. 

Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

The writer of this book was the eldest son of Edward and 
Lady Mary Montague. His father was a man:of considerable 
learning, an associate of many of the literary celebrities of his 
’ time,among whom may be mentioned Steele, Swift, Congreve 
and Addison, member of the British Ministry, in the reign of 
George I, and Ambassador to Turkey. His mother, the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Kingston, was so distinguished for her 
talent and beauty, as to be considered one of the most eminent 
women of her time. 

The writer was evidently possessed of a little learning, a bit- 
ter sarcastic spirit, and a high opinion of himself. Whenever 
he mentions any of the court characters, with whom he seems 
to have been very familiar, he delights in representing all the 
hideous corruption, which he ascribes to them, in the most vivid 
manner. In so doing, he certainly spares none on account of 
relationship; on the contrary, it is for his own parents that he 
reserves his choicest venom, regardless of the disgrace which he 
thereby fixes upon his own memory. To him English society 
was an unmixed evil; among the lower classes only does he 
find anything noble; with chimney sweeps, gypsies and robbers 
he is in suitable companionship. His adventures seem so uni- 
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formly remarkable, and his conduct resembles so closely that 
usually ascribed to the hero of a sensational novel, that we 
are inclined to suspect that the “plain statements of truth” are 
not devoid of ornament. He has certainly succeeded in estab- 
lishing his own character as narrow, partial, cynical, and full of 
conceit, while the vigor of his imagination has, if we are not 
mistaken, too often modified his devotion to truth. Neverthe- 
less the book is very readable and cannot fail to excite interest, 
inquiry and comment. B. V. B. D. 


Rogpinson’s SHorter Course IN Aritametic. By Daniel W. 
Fish, A. M. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 1875. 

The work contains a “First Book in Arithmetic,” and a 
“Complete Arithmetic,” the latter being published either in one 
or two volumes. The subject matter is systematically arranged, 
and developed in a natural andorderly manner. In the sugges- 
tions to teachers, and in the work itself, there is shown a cor- 
rect appreciation of the difficulties met with in teaching the sub- 
ject, and a careful effort to obviate them as far a possible. The 
grading is very even; the definitions and rules are concise, and 
clearly stated; the union of oral and written work, and the 
synopses for review are peculiar features of the work, which 
carry with them theirown recommendation. The “First Book” 
is designed for a three years course, and concerns itself mainly 
with a clear presentation of the principles of arithmetic, leaving 
their manifold applications to be treated in the more advanced 
book. The press work is very good; the illustrations, designed 
for use, do much to make the subject clear and interesting to the 
pupil. The series makes a valuable addition to our present 
supply of Arithmetic text-books, among which we are acquainted 
with none that appear so free from fault. B. V. B. D. 


CurisT1AN Eraics, or the True Moral Manhood and Life of 
Duty. A Text-book for Schools and Colleges. By D. S. Greg- 
ory, D.D. Philadelphia: Eldridge & Brother, 1875. 


This book which has its origin in the lectures of the class- 
room, aims to set forth the science of right and noble living 
from the standpoint of an enlightened Christian conscience. In 
part I the author treats theoretical ethics, in part II, practical 
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ethics. In the first part he discusses the nature of the moral 
agent as a self-active spirit consciously linked to its Creator; 
his motive object in action is the good; he is endowed with 
power of choice and volition, and conscience is his highest 
guide. In this connection the author states the doctrines of the 
moral philosophers who base their systems on (a) experience or 
(b) intuition. The nature of virtue is canvassed and the su- 
preme end of virtuous action found in the “rectitude theory” 
rather than in those based on utility or perfection. The will of 
God as the expression of his perfect character is the ultimate 
ground or reason why the requirements of the supreme rule are 
right and binding. In this however an “arbitrary will’’ is not 
contemplated for the simple reason that in a perfect being there 
can be no arbitrary will. The philosophy of the life of duty in- 
volves a consideration of the true conception of a virtuous ac- 
tion and of the natural requisites for the life of duty. He finds 
broad intelligence, a cultivated conscience, and free will requis. 
ite for responsibility. By reason of the moral disorder of man’s 
nature, reconstruction has become necessary. Christianity is 
the only adequate reconstruction. 

After the theoretical part of his system of which the above is 
a meagre outline, Dr. Gregory comes to the practical part of his 
system and unfolds, first, the duties of the individual to him. 
self, in regard to preservation of life, health, and well-being 
bodily and spiritual; in regard to physical and spiritual self- 
culture and self-conduct. 

Proper stress is laid upon the importance of exercising the 
mind upon proper subjects. The plea that “anything does to 
exercise the mind upon” is an utterly false one. He considers 
under a second head social ethics, the duties toward mankind. 
These include the duties of social conservation pertaining to 
life, liberty, property, truthfulness and human brotherhood ; 
the duties of social improvement and social direction ; duties in 
the household pertaining to the marriage relation, the parental 
relation, the relation of master and servant; duties of the State 
toward its citizens, toward other states and toward God, and 
duties of the citizen toward the State. Undera third division 
he considers duties toward God (a) supreme devotion of the intel. 
lect, of the heart, and of the will to God. These are the duties © 
of religion and the question might arise as to the propriety of 
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making religion a branch of morality. Why not make Religion 
an independent sphere of human activity just as Aesthetic Art 
is? 

It may interest our readers to know that Dr. Gregory claims 
that the State “must have some form of religious faith, good or 
bad, true or false. Man isa religious being. He must carry 
his religion into the state with him.’’ He endorses the view 
that the state religion in America is the Protestant form of 
Christianity. “The national obligation to Sabbath observance 
is one of the most important and salutary principles which can 
be impressed upon a people.” 

In this ethical system, although its practical precepts are em- 
inently sound, there is noticeable a lack of philosophical analy- 
sis as regards the validity of its concepts, and especially as re- 
gards the relation of the will to the intellect and feeling. The 
want is felt of a deduction, of these three activities from one 
principle, the self-activity of Spirit. Such a deduction would 
have rendered possible many fine discriminations which we 
miss in the book—such for example as a definition of the limits 
between the authority of the State and that of society, or reli- 
gion, or individual conviction, as regards the binding force of 
duties. Collisions may arise and do arise constantly between 
duties and moral philosophy ought to consider them. Practi- 
cally, each church settles dogmatieally the course to be proscrib- 
ed in individual instances as they arise, but there is not a per- 
fect agreement. Dr. Gregory follows tradition and revelation 
with commendable piety. But his work would be more valua- 
ble if he had justified all of its excellent conclusions on a basis 
of rational rather than empirical psychology. The process of 
empirical psychology amounts when reduced to its lowest 
terms pretty closely to this: I find this or that belief, convic- 
tion, emotion, instinct, or idea, or whatever mertal determina- 
tion, in my mind, er manifested by mankind ; hence it is neces- 
sary and legitimate. Upon this empirical basis the Feejee can- 
nibal could justify his revolting practices. Upon such a basis 
the Protestant and Catholic thinkers never will come to agree 
nor will either come to explain the ethical history of the world. 
Wa. T. Harris. 
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Ancient Sympot Worsurp. Influence of the Phallic Idea in the 
Religions of Antiquity. By Hodder M. Westropp and C. Stan- 
iland Wake. With an Introduction, additional Notes, and an 


Appendix. By Alexander Wilder, M.D., New York: J. W. 
“ Bouton, 1875. 


This book investigates in a suggestive manner certain preva- 
lent attributes and rites belonging to ancient religious worship 
in all parts of the world. It is somewhat startling to discover 
that those ceremonies and symbols of antiquity by which the 
early races of mankind celebrated the mysteries of life and cre- 
ation have come to be regarded by modern civilization as ob- 
scene and empty of all higher import, and are banished from 
public contemplation. The process by which this has been done 
is a process of elevation above the sensuous to the super-sen- 
suous—a process of separating the spiritual from its material or 
fleshy symbols. 

All religions, even the most debased, seem to have been gen- 
uine struggles on the part of human beings to express spiritual 
facts transcending ordinary individual life. The functions of 
sacrifice and worship are never absent from religion. Connect- 
ed with sex in organic nature and even with chemical affinity 
in the lower realm of inorganic nature we have the manifesta- 
tion of the sacrifice of particularity and individuality for the 
generic or universal. I[n as much as this sacrifice is performed 
in man by the individual himself in order that he may not lose 
his individuality like the plant, animal, or chemical element, it 
is to be expected that all religion will celebrate this fact by its 
symbols and ceremonies. But the sexual phases of this saecri- 
fice of individuality being most obvious and earliest to become 
invested with a sacred or symbolic character by man, are also 
most liable t#& lead to abuse and degrading excesses. The Bi- 
ble may be considered to be chiefly the record of the world-his- 
torical struggle of the Jewish people to establish a pure super- 
sensuous religion in place of the obscene and degrading rites 
which prevailed in Egypt and Asia Minor. The Invisible God 
should be worshiped without graven images. In later times, 
under Christianity, the sensuality of the Greeks and Romans as 
protected and fostered in their worship of Venus and the cele- 
bration of the mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus, was checked and 
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compelled to yield place to the pure and rev erential worship of 
the Madonna. 

While we cannot regard the essays in this volume as highly 
successful, especially as regards the relation of their special 
theme to serpent worship and the original significance of the 
Cross, yet on the whole the material of the book is brought to- 
gether in an attractive manner, and will interest the thought. 
ful reader. Wa. T. Hargis. 





Noticeable Articles in Magazines and Re- 
views. 


Atlantic, July. I. Social Aspects of the German Romantic 
School. Boyesen. ILI. The Russians in the East. Geo. M. 
Fowle. IL1. Art. Dubufe’s Painting of the Prodigal Son. 


Galaxy, July. I. Alexander Dumas, by Albert Rhodes. II. 
Can the the trip to Europe be shortened, by Abner W. Colgate 
III. English Lecturers in America, by W. C. Brownell. IV. 
Parrot Wheezers, by Richard Grant White. 


Harper’s, July. I. Newburyport and its Neighborhood. II. 
Stone Age in Europe (Part 10). 

Ware’s. Valley Monthly, July. I. Vaticanism and the Publie 
Schools. II. Woman’s Ambition and work. A. W. Slayback. 


Bulletin de la Société Franklin, Paris, France, June, 1875. I. 
Notice Biographique sur Pierre Philibert Pompée, par Léon 
Chateau. The subject of this memoir is represented as having 
been one of the most zealous and most effective of French educa- 
tors. II. A very handsome notice of THE WesTERN. 

Popular Science Monthly, July. 1. Savagism and Civilization, 
by H. H. Bancroft. 2. Sexual Cerebration, by Ely Van de 
Warker, M. D. 38. The Deeper Harmonies of Science and Re- 
ligion (Maximillan’s Magazine). 

Fortnightly Review, June. 1. Order and Progress, by Leslie 
Stephen. 2. Results of Examination Systems at the Universi- 
ties, by A. H. Sayce. 3. Marcion’s Gospel, by W. Sanday. 
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Locke's National Magazine, June. I. The Mysteries of the 
Telegraph. 


American Bibliopolist, February. I. The £1,000. Book Hoax 
Exposed. April. I. On page 62 the editor shows his appreci- 
ation of the article on Rousseau, as printed in the March 
Western. II. Halliwell’s Illustrations of Shakespeare. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, June. 1. The Dilemma. Part II. 2. 
France and Germany. 3. Polar Explorations. July. I. A 
Sketch of Canada as it now is. 2. The Dilemma. Part III. 
8. Speke’s Nile—Livingstone’s Congo. 


Penn Monthly, July. 1. The Political Outlook. 2. Indus- 
trial Art Education. 2. Women in Relation to the Professions 
and Skilled Labor. All of these articles well repay the reader 
for the time spent in reading them. 


Litte’s Living Age, 1619—1620. 1. Macready’s Reminiscen- 
ces (Quarierly). 2. The Characterlessness of Sermons (Specta- 
tor). 

1621. 1. Moral Estimate of Alexander the Great (Fraser's). 
2. Life, Past, Present and Future in other Worlds (Cofnbill 
Magazine). 

1622. 1. William Blake (Cornhill Magazine). 2. German 
Heme Life (Fra-er’s Magazine). 

1623. 1. Sea Studies (Fraser’s). 2. Peasant Life in North 
Italy (Fraser’s.) 

EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 


The School Rulletin and New York State Educational Journal of 
June has many good articles and one poor picture. In the 
article, “‘The Dullard,” it is said,that poor ventilation perhaps 
makes a pupil dull in the school room. When you see dull 
faces before you, look at the thermometer, and experiment a 
little with fresh air, It may be an hour’s work saved to give 
the school a half hour reeess, drive them all out of the room, 
open every window, and substitute oxygen for carbonic acid- 
Perhaps the school has been having too much recess. The 
pupils come in heated, excited, full of the play just interrupted, 
and find the school room so cheerless, the lesson so unattractive 
that it is half an hour before they are really ready for work. 
In this case give them a general exercise; an object lesson, halt 
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instruction, half play (?); anything to divert their minds from 
the engrossing sport outside and turn them upon the work of 
the school room. * * It is a most important duty to see that 
the children work while they work. Much space it devoted to 
abstracts of the valuable papers presented to the Social Science 
Association. Our readers, too, will find many of them inter- 
esting, suggestive and useful. We present here only the “Rules 
for the care of the eyes,” by Dr. D. F. Lincoln. When writing, 
reading, drawing, sewing, etc., always take care that (a) the 
room is comfortably cool and the feet warm; (b) there is noth- 
ing tight about the neck ; (c) there is plenty of light without 
dazzling the eyes; (d) the sun does not shine directly on the 
object we are to work upon; (e) the light does not come from 
in tront; it is best when it comes over the left shoulder ; (f) the 
head is not very mueh bent over the work ; (g) the page is near- 
ly perpendicular to the line of sight; that is, that the eye is 
nearly opposite the middle of the page, for an object held slant. 
ing is not seen so clearly; (h) that the page, or other object, is 
not less than 15 inches from the eye. 

The extracts from an article in the London Quarterly Review 
for April, on Nationa] Education in thé United States as seen 
from an English standpoint are very interesting and deserve 
the attention of all teachers. There are some other good ar- 
ticles in this number, but to give an abstract of them would 
take much beyond our space. 


The New England Journal of Education of June, contains an 
article on “Wanted—A Reader,” by Anna C. Brackett. At 
present, Miss Brackett says, most of the readers we have may 
be said to have been compiled by four classes of people: 1. 
Teachers who were not scholars. 2. Scholars who were not 
teachers. 3. Men who were neither. 4. Elocutionists. The first 
contain almost entirely pieces of passing value; the contents of 
the second are not selected with any idea of the practical needs of 
the school room and of the developing minds there; the fourth 
contain pieces being selected by specialists, the ruling motive is a 
view to the special needs of elocution, which isa fine art and 
not a part of regular education. We want a reader that is com- 
piled by a practical and philosophical teacher, who is also a 
student—one who, while he is a psychologist in the school 
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room, can wander at will through the whole range of unadul- 
terated English literature, from Mandeville to Dudley Warner. 
Readers should contain every variety of style. Hence are object- 
ionable the Historical and Natural History series. They should 
contain prose and poetry, but more of the former than of the 
latter. The selections should be all standard pieces of acknowl- 
edged merit, and those which have borne the test of years. 
In its pages none but the best and purest English should be tol- 
erated. No foreign idioms, no provincialisms, and, above all, 
no slang terms. No errors in grammar should be permitted 
to soil its fair pages. 

The National Teachers’ Monthly, July, contains: The Uses 
of Decay, by Rodney Welch; Precision by Starcia Crowley ; 
The Old School-House, by James A. Bartley ; The Two Immor- 
talities, by L. H. Reid; Systematic Instruction as to Humanity 
toward Animals, by G.C. Gilbert Wheeler; Editorial (Our Ene- 
mies, Being too Practical, Examination Notes, Grammar) ; Notes 
and Stories. 

The Educational Journal of Virginia (June No.), contains 
articles on “The Object of Education and the Spirit in which 
that object should be accomplished,” “An Educational Sys- 
tem” (in which some reflections are offered that have been sug- 
gested by the query: Is there any specific difference or defin- 
ite gradation, and if so, what, between the several classes of in- 
stitutions known as academies, colleges, institutes, seminaries, 
universities, etc.?”), “Georgia Teacher’s Association” and “The 
Great Dismal Swamp.” 

EDUCATIONAL BREVITIES. 

The Manual Committee of the Troy Board of Education have 
unanimously voted that the Bible be omitted from the list of 
text books, and that all religious exercises of whatever name or 
nature, be prohibited in the public schools. 

The National Educational Association meets at Minneapolis, 
August 3-5. The leading officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent, Superintendent Wm. T: Harris, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, 
Principal W. R. Abbott, Bellevue, Va.; Treasurer, Superinten- 
dent N. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 

A summer school will be established during the months of 
July and August, at a camp near Cumberland Gap, in the State 
of Kentucky. 
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NATIONAL 


Educational Association. 
St. Louis, June 1, 1876. 


The fifteenth annual meetin, of the National Educational Association will be held in 
poe a noe Minnesota, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 3d, 4th and 5th 
sof Au , 1875. meetings of the Association will be held in the Academy 
St Music. 2 tuated in the immediate vicinity of the hotels and residences. The sections 
vin meet in adjoining rooms. 
‘The meetings of the general Association will be held on the mornings and evenings 
of each day. The several Sections will hold their meetings in the afternoons. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


9 res, Papers and Discussions are expected from the meta year 
L. Gilman, President Johns Jeg ey University, Baltimore ; J. B. Angell, 
President University ot eo ohn Eaton, Jr., National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washin, wane Doty, Superintendent Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich; 8 F. Marble, * iieieehans Public Schoels, Worcester, Mass. ; Leon Trous- 
dale, State Superintendent Public Instruction, Nashville, ‘Tenn ; W. F. Phelps, 
President $ State Normal School, Winona, Minn.; Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis. ; 
Miss Grace C. Bibb, City Normal School, at st. Louis, Mo ; Wm. W Folwell, 
President State University, Minneapolis, Minn.; Lewis Felmeri, Professor of Peda- 
ics at the University o of Klausen rg, Austria. The subjects of Agricultural and 
Polytechnic Instruction, Country Schools, Health in the School Room, school Record 
, Course of Study’ in High Schools and Colleges, German Ped Oy, Education 
ina oy Southern States, Centennial Anniversary, &c., ‘will be discusse 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


1. Relation of tae State to Higher Education. Prof. W. Leroy Brown, University of 
Georgie Athens, Georgia. 
The Military Sciences in Colleges and Universities. Lieut. A. D. Schenck, U. 8. 
Pa Iowa University, lowa City, lowa 
tion Duties of Educatorsto Crime. Rev. J. B. Bittinger, D. D., 
Pennsylvania Prison Reform Association, Sewickly, Pa. 
ident D. C. Gilman is expected ‘to speak on the proposed plan of the Johns 
Hopkins University st Baltimore. 
Orricers OF THIS DEPARTMENT .—President—Geo mare, President Washing- 
ton and Jefferson Coins, Pa.; Vice President—Pres ats Andrews, of Marietta; 
Secretary—Prof. C. Venable, of the University of Virginia. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SUmOnEs. 


a he ono ands Refores Girough Normal Schools, Prof.G. P. Beard, State Normal 

Sebecl os hippensburg, P: 

2. The Professional reining of Teachers. Miss Delia A. Lathrop, city Normal 
— at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Relation of the Natural Sciences to the Profession of Teaching. Report to be pre- 

ted - Detroit, 1s74: James Johonnot, chairman. 











State Normal School, at Warretdoonn ts 
4. “A Course of Professional nea, Tg ‘Report by a special Committee appointed 
| apr 1874: Prot. U. F. RB. Bellows, chairman; State Normal School at Ypsilanti, 
i 
OFFICERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT.—President—J. C. Greenough, State ae School 
|B ~ nana Island ; Vice President—J. 8. Jones, Indiana; Secretary—CU. F. R. Bellows, 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


OFFICERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT.—President—J. Ormond Wilson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington, D. C.; Vice President—A. seers, Iowa; Secretary—R. W. 
Stephenson, Superintendent Schools, Columbus, 0) 


DEPARTMENT OF munermereahii SCHOOLS. 
i. Longeass ee ee its Fapesconce a Methods. H.¥F. Harrington, Superin- 
tendent Public Sch 
q 3. im! Shall we do with the ~~) ?’J. L. Pickard, Superintendent Public Schools, 
3. What | 


Shall we do with the Girls? Miss Frances E. Willard, late Dean of the 
Woman’s College, at Evanston. 

OFrFicers OF THIS DEPARTMENT.—President—Prof. Alfred Kirk, Chicago, Ill.; Vice 
President—Miss Hattie Keeler, Cleveland ; Secretary—Miss Lucy a. Maltby, of Mo. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Private hospitalities will be furnished to all wifo desire them, and whe gee notice at 
the earliest possible moment to Prof. O. V. Towsley, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hore _s.—The following hotels will accommodate members of the Association at 
— rates: Firat National Hotel, $1.25 per day; Commercial Hotel, $1.25 per 
ay. 


TRANSIT FACILITIES. 


STEAMBOATS. 


1. The Keokuk Northern Line of steamboats will return all members free, meals er- 
cepted, who pay full fare to St. Paul, meals included, on presentation ot a certificate of 
membership signed by the Secretary of the Association, to the clerk of the steamer in 
st. Paul. This arrangement holds good for all points between St Louis and St. Paul 
Members should purchase excursion or round trip tickets to Minneapolis from St 
Paul on the St. Paul & Pacific, ov the Milwaukee & St. Paul R. K., price 50 cents. 

2. The Merchants’ Southern Packet Co., will convey members of the Association 
from New Orleans to points on the Mississippi river to St. Louis, connecting with the 
Keokuk Northern Line at the same rates as mentioned in No. 1, or full fare coming 
north and half fare returning south, meals ineluded. 

3. The Memphis Packet Company will also ae eee frem points on the 
river, between Memphis and St. Louis, to the latter place, connecting with the Keokuk 
Northern Line at half fare, the party paying full fare up the river, returning free, on 
presentation of certificate of membership, as provided in No. 1. 


RAILROADS. 


The following are the railway arrangements, so far as perfected up to date: 

1. The Baltimore & Ohio K. R. will sell round trip tickets from Baltimore, or 
Washington, to Chicago and return, for $20. 

2. The Grand Trunk (Portland, Me. to Detroit), will sell round trip tickets at one- 
third more than the regular fare one way. 

3. The Detroit & Milwaukee KR. K. will sell round trip tickets from Detroit to 
Milwaukee and return for the fare one way. 

4. ‘The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway have regular excursion round 
trip tickets at twenty per cent. below regular fare. 

5. The Philadelphia & Reading R. R. will issue round trip tickets at a reduction of 
thirity-three and one-third per cent. of the recular rate. 

6. The Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnes..i» %. R. will sell tickets same as the 
Milwaukee & St. Pani Railway, hereafter noted, |» parties of ten or more from the 
same station. 

7. The Chicago, Dubuque & Mi ta R. R. will »: |! round trip tickets to LaCrescent 
Junction (connecting with Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway), as follows: From Clin- 
ton, lows, $12.15; Sabula, $10 90; Bellevue, $9.54; ‘Dubuque, $8.10; Guttenberg, 
$5.70; Clayton, $5.05; MeG ow, $4.45; Lansing, $2.55; Brownsville, sic. 

8. The Uhicage & St. Paul Railway (extending from Chicago and Milwaukee to St. 
Pan! and Minneapolis), will return all delegates at one-fifth of the regular fare ,-on 
certificate of the Secretary of the Association, that they have attended tlie same, and 
paid full fare over that road in going thereto. 

9 The Green Bay & Minnesota Railway (from Green Bay to Winona), connecting 
with boats on Mississippi river, and with the river division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railway—the same as No.8 above. 

10. The lowa Central, the same as Nos. 8 and &. 

ll. The Northern Pacific from Bismark to St. Pan! will return all delegates jree, 
on certificate of Secretary that they have attended the Convention and paid fall fare 
over that road. 

12. Sioux City & St. Paul and St. Paul & Sioux City Railways will sell round trip 
tickets at 60 per cent. of full round trip price. 

13. _ St. Paul & Pacific from all points northand west of Minneapolis, the same 
as No. 12. 

14. Lake Superior & Mississippi will sell either round trip or one way tickets at two- 
third regular fare on certificate of the Secretary as above. 

15. Round trip excursion tickets from Chicago to Duluth and St. Paul and return, 
good from June Ist to October Ist, 1575, can be obtained of W. A. Chrall,G. T. A., 
65 South Clark street, Chicago, Ills., for $35, choice o four different routes being 
given. 

OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL AssoctaTION.—President—Wa. T. Haris, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; Secretary—Wa. K. Apporr, Bellevue, Va.; Treasurer—A._ P. Marsie, Worces- 
ter, Mase. 
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THE JOURNAL 


Speculative Philosophy 


FOR 1875, 
INCREASED IN SIZE, 
PRICE THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM 


SINGLE NUMBER 75 CTS. 


This Journal is Published Quarterly in St. Louis, Mo. 

It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commentaries, and original 
articles, as will best promote the interests of Speculative Philosophy in all its 
departments, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per annum; single number, 75 cents. 

The eight volumes already published can be obtained of the Editor at $2 per 
volume in numbers, or $3 per volume bound in muslin. In order to be able to 
supply all orders, the first, second and fourteenth numbers have been reprinted, 

Vols. I & II, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent postpaid by mail, for $5. 

Vol. III, Vol. IV, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, in muslin, $3.00 
each. Back volumes (unbound) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

A set of the JOURNAL constitutes in some measure a Library of Philosophy 
in itself, 

Translations from Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Geethe, 
Rosenkranz, Winckelmann, Schopenhauer, Michelet, Von Hartmann, Herder, 
Trendelenburg, Trentowski, Herbart, Lotze, and others have been published. 


The following Works, reprinted from the JOURNAL, are for sale at the prices 
affixed (prepaid by mail) : 
HeGEL’s First PRINCIPLE, translated and accompanied with Introduction 


and Explanatory Notes by Wim, T. Harris............ccecsssesecesseeeeececees $o 25 
ROSENKRANZ’S PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM,OR THE PHILOSUPHY oF Epu- 
CATION, translated by Anna C. Brackett.......... Paper, $1.00; Muslin, 1,50 
Four LecTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF Law, by J. Hutchison Stirling, 
LL. D,, author of Zhe Secret of Hegel....cccceccsceees basesitinetiibcateetin — 
INTRODUCTION TO SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY AND Locic, by A. Vera, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Naples,........ Soniabaaiie an 
Address, 


WM. T. HARRIS, 
(Box 2398.) ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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A PVERTISEMEN ¥S 


FOR THIS JOURNAL, 


RECEIVED AND INSERTED BY 


T. D, BELLOGG, Geaeral Advertising Apeat, 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORE. Post Office Box, 5.740. 


“ac EDUCATIONAL LIST 


ig dart ora igpeh a anme in the United States. 


Advertisements inserted go gee PAPERS. AGRICULTURAL, 
vy, oR MAGAZINES, 'F “FAMIL ¥ and LITERARY MAGAZINES and 
Lewest tes Guaranteed. 


Send for grin he A mernecd LIST Pre of Leading Watering Places during the Sum- . 
meér Season—where the Wealth and Fashion and the Business Men of the land are gathered to- - 
gether, iibatt Gas tcstadindes a ntling ach” mone List of the kind publis 





LOCAL NEWSPAPERS OF JU. S. 


known as COUNTRY PAPERS, as specialty. Lowest Rates in on 


a tay sem ey eyaeodanr Breed and retail out in space and time to suit Custom="" 
ers at very large discounts from papers’ rates 


GOODS ***HVED avuent FOR ADVERTISING 


Market. 


Thee ofthe detien desired papers te yer take epi mold not Epson Trade Cisealar, 
jor irace Ul ar, 
‘ ate DVERTIS! TISING EXCHANGES me ed voted and maga 
7 zines. 
GOODS EXCHANGED FOR OTHER GObDS" 


PAST & PRESENT, 


An Antiquarian Magazine, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Centaining a Record of Past Ages and Notes from the Present. 
TERMS: $3.00 A YEAR. 


PAST AND PRESENT is the ONLY Magazine devoted to ANTIQUARIAN 
RESEARCHES published in the United States. 
Single copies mailed on receipt of 25 cents by addressing the Publisher, 


JAMES E. HENNY, 153 East 29th St.. N.Y. 
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Cyclopedia of Education 


: will be published by E. Steiger. 
FOR EXCELLENCE OF e 
Educational Publications. _ 


Particular attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Henn's French 
Serirs, and Reffelt's German Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested by 
their extensive introduction ‘without the aid of any Agente into the Public Schoels of New 
York, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 60 other 
cities—a'so to Douai’s Rational Readers, Reffelt's Arithmetics, Schedler’s Globes and 
Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature and Kindergarten Gifts. 

German Books & specialty. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free. 

Bo Agents in the field. E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., New Yoru, 
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New Books Just Published : 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH RHETORIC, 


By A, D. HEPBURN, Prof. in Davidson College, N. C. 


A Manual of English Rhetoric designed for the use of classes in High Schools and Col'eges 
The author has not thought it advisable to introduce discussions of topics that belong properl 
Psychology, Logic and Asthetics, or to centrovert, or even mention opposing views 
Principles and Rules are stated briefly, and exemplified; 
and apply them to the requirements of his classes. 

12 mo,, Cloth, 280 pp 
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he 

the instructor can expand, modify, 


Retail, $1.25; Single sample copy and supplies for first introduc- 
tion, 94c. ; for introduction in exchange for corresponding books in use, 63¢ 


Pestalozzi, His Life, Work and Influence. 


By Herman Krust, A. M., Instructorin Philosophy of Education in the Oswego Norma! 
and Training School. Embraces large extracts from Pestalozzi’s writings, some of which 
have not hitherto been published in English; and biographies of Pestalozzi’s chief assistants 
Also a connected and particular account of the spread of Pestalozzi’s doctrines and their 
adaptation to the requirements of American schools. No teacher should fail to read this 
important educational work. 248 pp.,-8 vo. cloth, with Portraits and other illustra. 
tions. $2.25. 


Elements of Physics. 


For Academies and Common Schools. By S. A. Norton, A. M., Professor in Ohio Agricu/- 
tural and Mechanical College, and Author of Elements of Natural Philosophy. 12 x 
cloth. 286 pp. Liberally Illustrated. @1.15. Supplies for first introduction into schools, 
single sample copies for examination with a view to introduction into schools, 84c. per copy 


WILSON, HINKLE & C0., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


per day at home. ‘Terms 
(0 free. Address Geo. STINSON 


& Co., Portland, Me. 3-ly 





Good Commissions or valuable premiums are given to agents for three 
first-class union religious papers and one agricultural monthlr. 


Canvassers are 
making excellent wages. AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for sample copy and.terms 


Address H. A. KING, Box 2239, N. Y. City. 
Im 
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(NEW YORK. 


A. S. BARNE 


. NATIONAL SERIES z 
3Standard School Books, * 


PUBLISHERS. 


S & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. 











‘Teachers desiring further information regarding the books on this list, & 
as well as a knowledge of others not mentioned herein, are referred to 
our Descriptive Catalogue, and the Educational Bulletin, copies of which 
will be sent free to any teacher sending us name and postoffice address. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





READERS AND SPELLERS. if 


BY PROF. J. M. WATSON. | E 
Independent First Reader, 8 pp. | 13 ets 
Independent Second Reader, 160 pp. |25 ets 
Independent Third Reader, pp. | 38 ets 
Independent Fourth Reader, cr pp. |50 ets 
Independent Fifth Reader, pp. | 63 ets 
Independent Sixth Reader, 474 PP. [s ets 
Independent S g Book. |13 ets 
Independent nae ler. 13 cts 
Independent Youth’s ler. |25 ets 


BY PROF. W. G. PECK, 
(Of Colambia College, N.Y.) 
First Lessons in Arithmetic. 15 ets 
Manual of Practical Arithmetic. 25 ets 


Complete Arithmetic c. 


NEW COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 


BY PROF.JAS. 
Monteith’s Elementary 


Monteith's Comprehensive 
Monteith’s Physical Geography. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


45 ets 


MONTEITH. 
aphy. 40 ets 
eography. 80 ets 
50 cts 


BY PROF. S. W. CLARK. 


Clark's Easy Lessons in Language. 





Clark's Brief Grammar gs a 
Clark's Normal Grammer. 150 ets 
Barnes’ Brief History. \75 ets 
BY PROF. J.DORMAN STEELE. | 
Steele's 14 Weeks in Chemistry. \75 ets 
Steele's 14 Weeks in Philosophy 75 ets 
Steele's 14 Weeks in Astronomy. \75 ets 
Steele's 14 Weeks in Geology. |\75 ets 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Philosophy. '75 ets 








Address J N. PATR/CK, Agent, 


710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The NATIONAL SERIES, comprises more than three hundred * 
publications, presenting text-books adapted to every grade of common-school / 
and college classes, all of which will be feund fully described in our naw De- ‘ 
—— Catalogue, mailed yres on a; plication 

mple Copies when desired for examination with view to introduction, will 
be eeadan on page, of half the retail! price 


A. S. BARNES & co., 


it & 113 William St., New York, or 113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
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